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Refer to Page 15 for Art Appreciation Lesson 


(14 pages of Handfwork—Things to Drafy, Paint, or Make 
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Features | 


10 pages of Program Material—Plays, Music, Recitations, Lxercises 
12 pages —Tllustrated Unit of Mork and Picture Section on the 
Story of Christmas Music with Correlating Art Subjects 

















SET OF 25 AIRPLANE PORTRAITS 











FREE INDIVIDUAL ALBUMS FOR YOUR PUPILS 


On receipt of three “57” circle trademarks from three packages 
of Heinz Rice Flakes or Heinz Breakfast Wheat, we will send 
postpaid, an extra copy of the Heinz Aviation Album. Your 
pupils may then begin collecting their own sets of 25 Aviation 
Pictures. Send in the coupon now, for your free classroom set. 


@ Most modern boys and girls are interested in 
flying — and in everything connected with it. 
Now Heinz offers you a plan for turning this 
interest into a profitable classroom activity. 
Here’s the way to do it! 


Every package of Heinz Rice Flakes and Break- 
fast Wheat contains a full-color portrait of a 
modern airplane. These are not ordinary pic- 
tures. They are authentic portraits from originals 
painted by the official artist of the American 
Aeronautical Association. And on the reverse 
side of each is a complete description of the 
plane illustrated. 


There are twenty-five pictures in all. Heinz also 
furnishes a “Modern Aviation” Album of 16 
pages with spaces for mounting each of the 
25 airplane pictures. In the center of the book 
is a large map showing famous flights and dates 
in aviation history. 


Heinz will send you FREE a complete set of the 


25 pictures and the “Modern Aviation” Album 
for use in your classroom. With this set, and those 
your pupils can obtain with Heinz Rice Flakes 
and Breakfast Wheat, you can arouse enthusiastic 
interest in the history of aerial transportation. 


HEINZ crane: 


and BREAKFAST WHEAT 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Dept. 23, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send your FREE airplane album, “Modern 
Aviation”, and sample set of 25 Airplane Pictures. 


Enclosed are__sets of “57” circle trademarks 
from packages of Heinz Rice Flakes or Heinz 
Breakfast Wheat. For each set of 3 trademarks Lam 
to receive an extra airplane album for my pupils. 
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assroom Drills in Gum Massage 


are 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM, to show the correct use of the tooth brush in the healthful practice of 


gum massage, use the index finger, placing it on the outside of the jaw. 





, iw are fortunate indeed, these children who 
learn so early in life the importance and 
practical value of regular gum massage. Because 
of your classroom instructions in this modern 
dental health routine, the men and women of 
tomorrow will have a much better chance for a 
lifetime of sound teeth and healthy gums. 
Modern dentists agree that our modern menus 
~our soft and delicious and super-refined foods 
~are a chreat to the health of our teeth and 
gums. Robbed of resistance and stimulation, 
naturally gums grow lazy—sensitive. And that 
“tinge of pink” on the tooth brush is Nature’s 
warning—a call from your gums for first aid. 
Children are quick to understand the invigo- 
tating effects of gum massage, and to adopt its 
easy technique as taught in so many classrooms. 
The index finger is placed on the outside of the 
jaw to represent the tooth brush, and rotated 
from the base of the gums toward the teeth. 


© Published in the Interest of Better Health 


THE INSTRUCTOR 








This massage, it is explained, quickens the cir- 
culation in the gum tissues—helps them to a 
new health and hardness. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is 
recommended. For Ipana is more than an effec- 
tive cleansing agent—it does more than keep 
teeth clean and sparkling. Ic is also designed to 
aid the massage in toning and strengthening 
gum Ussues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto your 
gums. Gradually you will notice its excellent 
effects—a new whiteness in your teeth—a new 
healthy firmness in your gums. Let the effect of 
Ipana and massage on your own teeth and gums 
convince you why you should bring this modern 
dental health habit into your own classroom— 
to your own pupils, 





helping modern youngsters to Oral Health 





At home before a mirror, children practice this 
common sense oral health measure of massaging 
their gums. 





Today's soft, creamy foods, so good to the taste, 
deprive gums of exercise. To help keep them 
healthy, gums need regular massage. 
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A Fine Quality Self-filling Fountain 
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THAT SPELL DELIGHT 


FOR EVERY CHILD 


TROPHY PENCIL KIT 


This attractive set. size 2'/,x8 
is made of genuine grained 
leatherine. in royal blue. car 
dinal red of emerald green. Silk 
stitched with contrasting colors. 
snap fastened and reiniorced 
with gilt comers. Contains a 
#2 lead pencil with eraser. a 
penholder and pen. point and 
a 6 ruler. 

The beautiful Trophy design 
on the flap helps make this set 
an outstanding value. 





Individual names inscribed in gold FREE 











GOODY MIRACLE WRITING SET 


Dip it in water, out flows ink In Lots of to or More 





Give your pupils a thrill with this surprise desk set. The stand 

(2," base) is made of line wood and painted in bright colors. ca 

The water container is hand decorated. The magic pen pro- 

vides @ special receptacle to hold the ink pellet. causing INK 

TO FLOW WHEN DIPPED IN WATER. We tumish a good sup- 

ply of ink pellets. NO INKWELLS TO FILL OR SPILL. 
Individuel names inscribed on bese in gold FREE. 


Less than 10 Sets 
Each 23 


















GOODY SCHOOL AND HOME 
COMPANION 


A handsome and complete writing and drawing 
outtt, sine #/," x 7/,", when closed, ie made of 
sturdy merocce gaained leathenne, beautifully 
lunshed and gold embossed. The two roomy com- 
partinents contain a writing taiet. a 6” 

beveled hardwood ruler, two smooth 

writing lead pencila. a penholder and 

penpowt and 2 colored combination 

pencils with metal joints. This very lat 

est compamon set makes a most appre- 

ciated gift. 

Individual names inscribed in gold FREE. 


NOTE: Send Check or Money Order. 
Cash to be sent by Registered Mail Only. 


We Pay Postege 


MAIL 
THIS 
UU 


PER SET 
In Lots of to 


Less than 10 Sets 
Each 30 





GOODY MANUFACTURING CO.-_. 


seit neeaiaantinatacatc sitet aati 15 EAST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 
EST. 1906 


Please send me the following: 
TROPHY PENCIL KITS 
GOODY MIRACLE WRITING SETS 
— SCHOOL 6 HOME COMPANIONS 
I enclose list of mames to be inscribed in gold FREE. 


and $ in full payment for above. 
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Useful and Beautiful Xmas Gifts 


SCHOOL NEATNESS.KIT 


each with pupil’s full name 


Here is the Ideal Christmas 
both useful and attractive, 


gift to your pupila, It ir 
and will delight your boys and 


girls, Made from Dupont’s finest, double-coated leather 
in all colors, with pupil's full name in gilded seript. It 
contains SERVICE COMB, 4 INCH NAIL FILE, and 
METAL, CAPPED PENCIL, 


SPECIAL TO ide each for 20 sets or more, 
TEACHERS Ibe each for less than 2 seta, 


poat paid 
pout paid 


For early delivery, mail us 
names separate) with 
aorry ee rT i 


list of pupils’ names (| boys 
your check or money order at once 


New York, N. Y. 





THE VIROZOL CO., Inc., 552 E. 166th Street, 








PRIMARY TEACHERS 


FAMOUS CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 


Our great, big, famous Christmas Package of Art Work is ready for you now. 
The new clever ideas are already made of colored paper with cardboard pat- 
terns attached. Our famous package contains Gifts, Decorations, Greetings, 
Our package com- 
All you do is teach the lesson. We have 
helped thousands of teachers so let us help you. Sent for $1.00, postpaid. 


PRIMARY ART COMPANY, Box 162, So. Chicago, Ill. 


Santa Claus, Toys and many other December subjects. 
pletely solves your art problems. 














Cive It 


to the little folks for Christmas 





Sold on News Stands or by Subscription 
Write for FREE Sample Copy 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohie 














WHAT, WHEN, 
AND HOW-TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary 
School, University of Chicane 


e 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will as- 
sist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your 
questions to Miss Jessie Todd, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. 










and Holiday 
ideas based on Toys of 
Other Lands. Make these with 


*AMBRITE 
COLORED CHALKS 


and 


*EVERYDAY ART PAPERS 


Special Offer! Box 16 sticks Ambrite 
Package Everyday Art Papers and P & 
sheet “Toy Parades” - all for 50c. PS 
sheet alone, 10c 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


77-077 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY, OW 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


“eine 





Should children use a ruler in 
drawing a fireplace, window, or 
door? 

Yes, if they wish. Often the 
entire picture is spoiled for 
them if the fireplace or window 
is crooked. 


* 


When a child asks how to draw 
a face, should the teacher tell 
him to leave the face blank, be- 
cause it is too difficult to draw? 
Children can draw simple faces. 
When a child wishes to draw 
something, the teacher should 
simplify the drawing as much as 
possible and teach the child how 
to draw the thing he asks for. At 
the moment when he wishes to 
draw it, he is willing to work on 
it over and over until he learns it. 


* 


Would you teach children of 
grade two to make a color circle? 
No. I believe that they learn 
about colors by actually using 
them in pictures and designs. 


© 


How can you help a child who 
says, “Il cant draw that, it’s too 
hard”? 

Give him individual attention. 
Teach him line by line and grad- 
ually give him confidence. He is 
usually the child who gives up in 
reading, arithmetic, and so on. 
He has not yet learned that all 
things in life do not come easily. 
He should be encouraged when he 
does well. 


* 


Do you let children draw with 
pencil and erase lines before col- 
oring a drawing? 

Yes. I encourage the children 
to draw the hardest parts in light 
pencil lines and erase as many 
times as they wish. It is much 
easier and quicker to do this than 
to begin the drawing over. 


Make This a 
Scottie Christmas! 


An Inexpensive Gift for Your Pupils 
A life-like Scottle 3%” high; 
made of hand composition with 
durable finish. Each Scottie 
ribboned. Christmas card at 
tached with space for name 
and greeting. A worthwhile 
remembrance, 
PRICES 

6 to 11 inclusive. .14¢ each 
12t0o35 “ ..10¢ each 
36 or more....... 9¢ each 
. -25¢ each 
For foreign shipments or West of Rockies 
add 2¢ per Scottie to cover additional 
mailing cost. Postpaid. Send Money Order 
or Stamps. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CINCINNATI DOLL CO. 
311-13 E. 12th St. CINCINNATI, 6. 
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ANEW BOOK abouz| 


The Bible: Beacon Light of History, 
by Albert F. Gilmore, Litt. D, Hand 

300 page book reprinting 54 articles recent 
ly acclaimed in The Christian Science Monitor. Se 
chapters, Background and development of Bible fr 
late archeological discoveries. No doctrinal discussion, $2.75, pe 
postage lic, From bookstores, local “‘Double A*’ agenta, or diret 


ASSOCIATED AUTHORS 
Dept. IM-12 at 222 W. Adams, Chicag 
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25,000 BARGAINS 
FREE rt 


Our 42nd Annual 320- Page Bargain Catalog of new Books 
of all Publishers lists 25,000 tities--Fietion, Juvenile, His 
tory, Scientific, ete. illustrated, Indexed. Used by sc hools 
colieges, libraries, and thousands of individuals, Write 
today for this new 1937 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 1!) 


564-566 West Monroe Street - - Chicago, Iinois 


5) 94) APPLICATION $4 
30 PHOTOS I 


Finest real photo copies, size 2'.x 
| glossy or dull finish. Made from ™ 
photo. Original returned, Money 
turned if not entirely satisfied. 
Prompt Service. 
OLIVE BROS. 
Willmar, Minn. 


NEW CATALOGS 
1. Reproductions of the paintings by OLD and MOD. 
KKN MASTERS —lactuding Pompeian Fresevrs 
Hh. Seleeted best 

ings, sculptures, textiles, drawings, ete. 
New York's Most Diversified Picture Selection” 
ALL, IN COLOK 


J. GREENWALD, Inc. 
681 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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Gold Plated 2h 2.50 
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Rolled Gold .55 6.50 


No. R 515 
Sterl. Silver 

’ $1.20 each 

Sterl, Sil, 10Kt. Top $2.25 ea. 

1-5. 10Kt. Geld on 

Sterlin 3.75 ea. 

10Kt. Gold 


A reduction on orders of six or more. 


Samples loaned yoon your Prineival's Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
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YOUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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they are shown sentences and 
words rather than letters of a 
word, and assure him that all chil- 
dren are taught the alphabet as 
soon as they have occasion to use 
it. The hesitant parent may be 
referred to the articles “When to 
Start Reading Activities” and 
“How to Introduce Reading” in 
the October and November 1935 


lip reading? 

The writer has found the fol- 
lowing technique useful. The 
child is asked to place the tip of 
his tongue between his teeth. He 
may then close his lips, so that no 
one knows the difference. Thus 
it is harder for him to move his 
lips as he reads. It is a well- 
established fact that moving the 
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Christmas Package 


orative value for lampshades, 
wall panels, fabric hangings, 
table runners, etc. 





Crayola colors blend smooth- 
ly. do not smudge Packed 
6, %, 12, 16 or 24 colors to 
the box This standard wax 
crayon is only one of the 
widely popular Gold Medal 
Products for home and 
schooiroom use 
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of encyclopedic articles Such words a “fou r, addi- 
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, “ | for elementary and intermediate grades. Poinsettia 
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For kindergarten, first, second and third grades 


aC ~ 4 ~ . ° Gifts, Greetings, Decorations. Simple, complete, 
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usually best to begin with con- shaped Note Book, Holder, Ship Calendar, ete. Send 
. . for your copies EARLY. 
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musical training. You 
learn to play right in 


e **Greetings From Your Teacher”’ 
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your own home this Do you approve the borrowing | 80x of 3—9c, assorted colors. 12 Boxes « 
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Only DAYTON Pencils 
offer all THESE 


Advantages 

1) Only First quality. NO 
PREMIUMS. 

2) Fine Printing in gold color 
from NEW, UNBROKEN 
TYPE. 

3) Special designed modern- 


istic box. 


4) Complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
5) All 


postage prepaid. 











Per set 
of three 


pencils 


THE ORIGINATORS & 





GIVE THEM 


DAYTON “NAME” PENCILS 


ORDER A QUALITY GIFT WITH CONFIDENCE 


DAYTON NAME PENCILS ARE 


TEACHERS! Never before have we 
offered a more outstanding value. Here's 
a gift you can be proud to give to your 
students. High quality hexagon pencils 
are furnished in eight beautiful, high 
luster colors. The wax impregnated, No. 
2 lead is noted for smooth writing, Each 
pencil has a live, red para rubber eraser 
set in a highly polished brass tip. The 
pencils are permanently imprinted with 
the student's name in gold color, 


PACKED IN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS BOX 


Each set of Dayton Individual Name 
Pencils comes packed in a special Christ- 
mas Gift Box, strikingly beautiful in a 
modernistic design of red with silver 


The DAYTON PENCIL CO., 


Dept. C 


DAYTON OHIO 


WORLD'S LEADING 





A PERFECT CLASSROOM GIFT 


These boxes exemplify the spirit of 
Christmas and complete a gift your pupils 
will love, a gift you'll be proud to give. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Print your students’ names plainly on a 
sheet of white paper. State whether you 
want sets of 3, 6, or 12 pencils to the box. 
Send check, money order or stamps 
for entire amount to the Dayton 

Pencil Company, Dept. C, 
Dayton, Ohio. Your or- 
der will be shipped 
the very same day 
it is received. 





lots of ten or more sets 





We give no PREMIUMS 


Our experience as the originators and world’s 
leading producers of Individual! Name Pencils 
has proved that full quality and 

remiums cannot be com- 

ined. We give no 

premiums... 
we put every- 
thing into 
quality. 


















POPULAR GIFT BOX 
(three pencils to set) lots of 
CR GF GENS Gi co cccesceccece 12c¢ 


SPECIAL GIFT BOX (six pencils to 
set) lots of ten or more sets. ........... 2 
DE LUXE GIFT BOX (twelve pa to set) 
ineen 40c 


ene “w 
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PRODUCERS OF INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 













FRENCH’S 
1937 Catalogue of Plays 


Our brand new 1937 complete Catalogue is now ready 
for distribution 
Please send for your copy today, 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


High School Course 


CULE Many Finish in 2 Years 


Ge as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi 
dent school work—prepares for entrance to college. Standard H 

texts supplied, Di — awarded. XY. predt t for H. §, subjects alreaiy 
completed. 3 SM Sinole wx ecta if de . Free Bullets on request 


i. Dpt. H-923 Drexel at 88th, Chicage 
PLAY 





























WITH AND WITHOUT MUSIC 


“The Old District School,’ a hu- 
morous school play with music, 
ec. Send for FREE catalog de sy complete 
list. GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 341 W. Madison 


St., Chicago, Illinois. 


BE theadhegling 





CHRISTMAS Standup Santa 12 in. high with 


2c ea.; with two other bright balloons in glass 
velope 4c ea. Party or gift ass’tm’t 100 dandy balloons 


Price list free. Wyandot Co., Galion, O. 


ene er 


10; of 60e 





pan ee 
KODAK FILMS. e!! develoved, and a 

* Photo-file 25¢. Hand colored, em- 
hosed Photo Christmas Cards or Photo Greeting ( ale n- 
lars le ea., 12 for $1.00 with enve lopes 8x10 enlarge- 


oe 25 Young Photo f Roar wll 53 Bertha Si, yn N.Y. 


&® prints 








READ PITTER PATTER “PFS UF... 


“ENCOURAGES TEACHERS.” 


wetcggmnmen: ded by Leading Educator 


Price 25 cents. 
INK, Central High School, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 















Tell Me Your Problems 


A person 


ervice that more and more teac me * are finding 
indlepen al e in | volving knotty problems that constantly arixe 
fh For information write 


MAUDE E. BIRKEY, 325 W. Peru St., Princeton, ti. 














R Iwo Beautiful = 
nolls Developed Double Weight 28¢ 
“sional Enlargements and 8 guarant: 
Fade Perfect Tone Prints . Coin 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La ( Creese, Wisconsin 





TEACHERS CAN PRODUCE PLAYS 
~ Corp ~h. — ively, and with a minimum of effort after taking 


ce Course bt. covers stage technique, voice train 
for ten ipies of drama dic , seen Send 25c 
nte! aret t lennon ACHER pinectons” iMstitute, 
je Hall, eum York City. 





HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Christian 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


‘ of 


QUESTIONS which you would like 
to ask about English diction and 
usage Mrs. Kenny will be glad to 
answer in this department. Address 
our questions to her in care of THE 
NSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. 





How can I break 


r “I seen” habit? 


the “He done” 

I think that drill is the only 
solution, but it must make a very 
forceful impression on your pu- 
pils’ minds. The best drill ma- 
terial which I have used can be 
found in Self-Help English Les- 
sons, by Wohlfarth and Mahoney 
(World Book Co.). 


Sf 


How can I correct the habit of 
saying “Lookit” ? 

Give your class drill in say- 
ing, very slowly, “Look at it.” 
Have one pupil offer some object 
to another child, with the care- 
fully enunciated request, “Look 
at it.” The second child may 
say, “I did look at it.” An 
older child may be asked whether 
lookit is in the dictionary. 
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way in the Chicago Schools 





1701 W. 74th St., 


REMEDIAL READING 


If you want a woy out of your remedial reading difficulties, 
pupils learn more reading at their desks than they do in class, 
READING, arranged and edited by James E. McDade, Asst. Supt 


and if you want a method by which 
then use PROJECTS IN SILENT 
of Chicago Schools. They ore self- 


administering. You do not have to teach them. They put the pupil in the right attitude. He reads 
for meaning. They lead him on by carefully graded steps. They make him independent 
Arranged in durable wooden cabinets 
No. SRI1—Ist grade set Price $9.75 No. SR1I5—Ist and 2nd grades Price $9.75 
No. SRI12—2nd grade set Price $9.75 No. SR16—2nd and 3rd grades Price $9.75 
No. SR13—3rd grade set Price $9.75 No. SR17—3rd and 4th grades Price $9.75 
SR14—Remedial Set 4th and Sth grades Price $9.75 
Silent Reading Rate Meter Price $.40. A simple device by which the teacher con, 


in a few moments, measure the reading rate of all the children in the room. 


PROJECTS IN SILENT READING are being used in a great Remedial Reading experiment now under 
Start your own remedial program. Order now—Use this od as a coupon. 
Check the moterial desired ond mail with your personal check or money order 


Send for catalogue. 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Study” 


+ 1-2x4 1.2 





Sistine Madonna 


Kaphae! 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more 


sorted as desired 


A smaller size. 


COLORED PICTURES. 
inches 
Christmas and Pilgrim pictures. et« 


Valuable Aids in Teaching L anguage, Literature, History, Geog- 
raphy and Picture Study. 
my school work and have never found their equal.” 

Begin Picture Study in December with 


“I have used these a great deal in 


The Perry Pictures 


Postpaid, Size 644x8. Aes- 


2 250 subjects 


3x44. ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more, 


Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations for l5¢ in coin or stamps 


Special Offer FREE. 


Leaflet about " 


teacher giving name 
72 pictures. 72 leaflets in the “Course 
26% subjects Most f them 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. POSTPAID. Aon 
25 for 50 cents, 6 1-2n8. Ne 


approximate 
wrted as desires 


two alike 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 











‘A Personalized Service 


522 Fifth Avenue 





ASSOCIATED TEACHERS AGENCY 


” 


New York City 


IMPORTANT! 
Teachers Register for im- 
mediate and future vacancies 
Superintendents Unusually strong 
candidates available at all times 


now 
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1,000 


Our Own Course in Picture 
and one 5'4x8 Perry Picture and a Leaflet describing the 
picture we select Free in December to any 
of school and grade. 
MINIATURE 



























































































HERE ARE TIMELY TEACHER-HELPS WHICH 
LIGHT THE WAY TO BETTER DAYS 


Here announced is a highly constructive service now ready for teachers who are 


looking forward. It is built around the use of modern classroom materials easily 


and quickly supplied through the Mimeograph. Its simplified loose-leaf texts have 


been prepared especially for this purpose by leading educators identified with the 


latest approved technique in teaching. ‘These timely helps are forwarded in the 
Pp} | : | 


form of ready-prepared Mimeograph stencils designed for immediate use. Any de- 


sired number of copies can be run off in record time on the school Mimeograph, 


at extremely low cost. This special stencH service includes also outline maps, 


standard school forms. athletic posters, and other wanted materials. all of the 


same high character. Latest particulars are set forth in attractive booklet which is 


sent free to teachers upon request. Write today to A. B. Diek Company, Chicago. 


See for yourself, In your community is a factory-trained man who will gladly dem- 
onstrate the new ready-prepared stencil service without placing you under the least 


obligation. See classified telephone directory or address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIM EOGRAP H 
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Fwing Galloway 


ERNEST HESSER 

































































T. B. SWIFT 
= 
v. 
When San - ta Claus comes So soft - ly at night, And ba - by is 
- = ST 
= SS =: 
J si ” v 4 
sleep - ing On pil - low so white, He ‘peeps alll a - round To be 
sure he’s a - lone, Then fills ev - ‘ry stock - ing Be - fore he goes home. 


From “Universal School Music Series,” Book Two, publighed by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. Used by permission, 


Christmas carols, hymns, and oratorios are the subject of our Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture Section, pages 45-56. 
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-FORUM: DISCUSSION > PAGE: 


On this page each month THE INSTRUCTOR is presenting a discussion, from different viewpoints, of some topic related 


to teaching problems and practices. 


We cordially invite you to participate by sending us your comments, and we welcome 


your suggestions for other topics to be discussed. Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


TOPIC FOR THIS MONTH: 


How Can We Help School Patrons See 
the Value of the Activity Curriculum? 


In Rural Schools 


Discussed by JENNIE M. HAVER 


County Helping Teacher, 
Hunterdon County, N.J. 


M TODAY the best current thinking 

seems to agree that the most efficient 
kind of teaching is that which secures the 
greatest amount of desirable learning on 
the part of each pupil as he works with 
his group. Children learn by doing, hence 
activities form a large part of the modern 
curriculum. In their efforts to work, 
pupils meet important problems requiring 
solution; questions which must be an- 
swered; difficulties which must be re- 
moved; and outstanding needs which 
must be satisfied. The old-time formal 
recitation does not meet all these require- 
ments. 

The pupils must read in textbooks, con- 
sult libraries, interview people, go on 
excursions to see things, make things, drill 
themselves to improve their skills, and ex- 
periment. In other words, they must live 
a complete, rich, well-rounded life in the 
schoolroom to attain those desirable 
habits, skills, and attitudes which are now 
considered important—often the most 
important—goals of instruction. 

There is imperative need for recon- 
structing our rural-school curriculum in 
order to give a place to creative self- 
expression. Conservatively estimated, 
less than 10 per cent of the energy of 
children in the rank and file of the rural 
schools throughout our nation is now de- 
voted to self-expressive activity. Creative 
activity should be the natural expression 
of a rich experience in the freedom of a 
country school. All too often this is not 
true because the teachers and school pa- 
trons have not been shown in a concrete 
way the value and the practical results of 
an activity curriculum. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by MABEL E. KIRK 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


@ NEARLY all parents are anxious to 

have their children receive a practi- 
cal education. It is also very natural for 
most parents to cling to the “good, old- 
fashioned ways.” The parent who wants 
his child to have a practical education may 
very likely be the one who resents any 
changes in the traditional school curricu- 
lum and procedures. 

The activity curriculum has often been 
presented by teachers as something very 
new, very different, and very startling, 
which tends to awaken in most parents 
an innate desire to hold to “the tried” and 
“the true.” Immediately, therefore, the 
teachers find the community’s natural 
response working against them rather 
than with them. And yet, one of the 
most essential values of the whole activity 
plan is that it is exceedingly practical, and, 
if presented from this point of view, will 
be so accepted by patrons of the school. 

The patrons know that that learning is 
practical which is most needed in every- 
day life. They know also that really 
practical learning is acquired in the way 
in which it is used in life. They will rec- 
ognize, with a little tactful suggestion 
from the teacher, the classroom situa- 
tion wherein knowledge, habits, or atti- 
tudes are gained in lifelike situations. 

The lower-grade teacher may, for ex- 
ample, choose “Our Street” as an activity 
unit. The local village street includes 
the schoolhouse, homes, the post office, 
and one or more stores. As the children 
study the activities and interrelations of 
these places, it becomes evident at home 
that the children are understanding, and 
becoming skillful in, practical uses of 

(Continued on page 69) 


In Larger Communities 


Discussed by FLORENCE M. TCHAIKA 


Teacher, The Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


M@ FOR the past few years many teach- 

ers all over the country have been 
faced with the problem of lack of school 
funds for classroom materials and equip- 
ment, overcrowded schoolrooms, and the 
attitude on the part of the school patrons 
that no school program save the three R’s 
was necessary or could be carried on under 
these existing conditions. 

Yet in spite of this situation in many 
large city communities, activity programs 
have been initiated by teachers and car- 
ried on successfully not only with en- 
thusiastic groups of children, but with 
the support and enthusiasm of the school 
patrons who have come to see the value 
of a broader education than the three R’s 
could give their children. 

The city teacher’s first consideration 
in helping her school patrons see the value 
of an activity curriculum is to make it 
valuable to them and their children. The 
program introduced must be vitally re- 
lated to city children’s environment and 
needs. It must lead the children and their 
community to better ways of living. It 
must make the pupils conscious not only 
of the needs of their community, but also 
of the opportunities which it offers them; 
and it must teach them how to use these 
opportunities. 

An observation and critical study of the 
community through excursions to housing 
centers, shops, markets, factories, parks, 
playgrounds, museums, and art galleries 
of the city are made to acquaint children 
with the needs and advantages which their 
community offers. 

A miniature community is constructed 
in the primary grades from packing boxes 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The Toy Store—A Unit of Work 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
IRENE KLATSKY 


Teacher, First Grade, River Street School, Red Bank, New Jersey 


I. How the unit was initiated. 

Little Arlene White brought her new 
doll to school. In our social period we 
played with the big doll. By the end of 
the week almost every child had brought 
a toy to school. 

We used two tables in the back of the 
room for the toys. Two children stayed 
in during recess to put the toys in place. 
They arranged them in rows upon the 
two tables. When the class came together 
again, a little boy said, “The toys look 
just like a toy store.” Then came many 
questions: 

“May we play store?” 

“May I be the storekeeper?” 

“May I be the mother and buy a toy 
for my baby?” 

What fun we had playing store! The 
more precocious children were the clerks 
and conversed pleasantly with all the 
customers. On Friday the children took 
their toys home. 

II. Development of the unit. 

Up to this time the teacher had not 
given serious thought to these toys, or 
to the development of a unit of work. 
On Monday the children could not bring 
their toys to school because of a heavy 
rain, but they had not forgotten about 
their “toy store.” At recess time we sat 
on our new rug and sang “rainy day” 
songs. Then little Bobbie (a new child) 
said, “In my other school I made a table 
and two chairs. If you give me some 
cardboard I'll make some and then we 
can play store.” Then contributions be- 
gan to fly. 

“T can make a kite.” 

“If I had a box I could make a drum.” 

“T can make a toy elephant.” 

At this point a guiding hand was very 
essential. The children knew exactly 
what they wanted—a toy store. What 
confidence each child showed in stating 
what toys he could make. Eddie said, 
“Tll make a piano.” 

“That’s too hard,” said Ralph. 
can you make a piano?” 

Here we realized that we had much 
thinking to do. Did we want to make 
easy toys for our store, or would we like 
to have some substantial toys? Eddie 
said, “If T use my head I'll be able to make 
a piano.” He brought a cheesebox to 
school, painted it, pasted keys on, and, 
lo and behold, presented the class with a 
little green piano. Betty said, “Can I buy 
that piano for real? T want to take it 
home.” Betty’s question was followed by 
such statements as: 


“How 
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The Toy Store in Process of Construction 


“I'll make some good toys to sell.” 

“IT want to buy a piano too.” 

“Tll ask my cousin to come buy some 
toys.” 

“Let’s make a big toy store.” 

Our toy-store activity had taken on a 
new light. We began with the idea of 
making simple toys so that we could play 
store. Now we decided to make better 
toys and put them in a big store and sell 
them for real money. What would we 
do with the money? 

We had been doing rhythm work with 
clothespins and called ourselves “The 


Clothespin Band.” Ten instruments 
were at the disposal of the children, who 
eagerly took turns using the triangles, 
bells, tambourines, and cymbals. “Let’s 
buy some more instruments” became the 
cry of the entire class. The teacher 
might have hoped for something else, but 
with a thought to the many hours of 
work ahead, the spontaneous suggestion 
of instruments, and the eager faces in the 
room, she said, “It’s up to you. You will 
have to make the toys and build the store, 
so you may decide what you want to do 
with the money you get.” 

How eagerly we set to work. Each 
child made a stuffed animal or rag doll. 
The children worked harmoniously to- 
gether. 

“T'll thread your needle.” 

“Make little stitches or the cotton will 
come out.” 

“T'll help you stuff your elephant so he 
will be nice and fat.” 

“Make a good job so somebody will 
buy your bunny rabbit.” 

We decided to make pictures of all the 
toys we made, to hang around the room, 
and to figure how much we would charge 
for each toy. One little girl said, “I have 
a book at home that has pictures of things 
to sell, and it tells how much they are.” 
The next day she brought it to school—a 
catalogue of a mail-order house. 

We soon decided to use our pictures 
for a catalogue. We would show all! the 
toys we had for sale in our store, and tell 
how much each one would sell for. 
Leonard said, “What shall we call our 
catalogue?” 


(Continued on page 62) 
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A Present for Santa Claus 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


NINA V. MURPHY 


M@ KITTY BLUE was a big blue-gray 

cat. This kitty lived on a farm. Every 
day she caught mice in the barn. She al- 
ways had a saucer of milk for her dinner, 
and then she would take long naps in the 
sunshine. 

When fall came Kitty Blue spent less 
time out of doors. She stayed in the barn 
and caught more mice. Her fur grew soft 
and warm, 

One cold night in winter, as she was 
sleeping just inside the barn, she heard the 
tinkle, tinkle of bells. She stretched, and 
then walked slowly out of the barn. 
There stood a little old man. He was 
dressed in fur from his head to his toes. 
On the back of his sleigh was his pack. 
Santa took out some toys and went 
quietly up the steps and into the house. 

Kitty Blue walked slowly up to che 
sleigh. She looked all around. No one 
was in sight. Suddenly she gave a jump 
and landed right in the middle of Santa’s 
pack. How warm it was down there! 
She purred softly. 

Just then Santa Claus came down the 
steps, walking lightly on the snow. Kitty 
Blue snuggled closer to the few toys left 
in the pack. This was Santa’s last stop. 
He was tired yet happy. He climbed into 
his sleigh. Crack!! went his whip, and 
back to the North Pole he started. 

When he reached home he emptied the 
toys that were left from his pack. Out 
jumped Kitty Blue. How surprised Santa 














The Kind Policeman Helped Ann Jean 


12 


was! “Where did you come from this 
cold night?” asked Santa. 

Kitty Blue just purred and purred. 
Mrs. Santa Claus stroked her soft warm 
fur and gave her a saucer of milk. 

“You will have to stay with us until 
next Christmas,” said Mrs. Santa, “when 
Santa makes another trip to earth. We 
are glad to have you.” Kitty Blue kept 
right on purring. 

Santa had a toyhouse in his workshop. 
He put a basket behind the toyhouse. He 
put a soft blanket in the bottom of the 
basket. That was Kitty Blue’s bed. She 
slept there at night. How Kitty Blue 
purred when Santa showed her the bed. 

Every day she sat in the toyhouse and 
watched Santa make toys for girls and 
boys. Every day she drank milk and took 
long naps by the fire. Wasn’t she a real 
Christmas present? 
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Out Jumped Kitty Blue from Santa’s Pack 


Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 
. The name of the story is 
. Kitty Blue lived on a 
. She caught 
. She drank ; 
. She jumped into Santa’s 
. Mrs. Santa stroked her 
7. Santa made her bed in a 
8. Kitty Blue was a Christmas 
for Santa and Mrs. Santa. 
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Ann Jean and the Kind Policeman 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARJORY SMITH 


B THE street was filled with Christmas 

shoppers—hurrying people who jos- 
tled and crowded. They did not see the 
litle girl who looked up at each one so 
anxiously, hoping it would be Mother or 
Daddy. 

Cars honked and whizzed by; and Ann 
Jean was almost crying. She was lost. For 
what had seemed a very long time she had 
not been able to find her mother and fa- 
ther, and she was growing frightened. 

‘I'wice she opened her mouth to speak 
to the people going past. She meant to 
say, “Please, have you seen my daddy? Or 
my mother?” But each time she did not 
get past the word “please” before the per- 
son had hurried by. Ann Jean was so lit- 
tle and they were so big, you see; and the 
sound of the cars rose above her voice. 

Then, just as it seemed that she could 
not be a brave girl any longer and the big 
tears had almost squeezed themselves past 
her eyes, the nicest thing happened. A 
big, smiling man in a blue coat with 
bright buttons leaned down and picked 
Ann Jean up in his arms. 

“Hello!” he said. “What's the trouble, 
little lady?” : 


Ann Jean told him about losing her 
mother and father. 

“Well,” said the friendly man, “we'll 
have to fix that right away! Why, look 
over there. There’s a lady who seems to 
be hunting for someone. Could that be 
your mother?” 

Ann Jean squealed happily. “Oh, yes!” 
she told him. “And that’s Daddy right 
behind her! Oh, I’m so glad!” 

Daddy took Ann Jean from the nice 
man’s arms and hugged her tightly. “We 
were so worried, Ann Jean! We went in- 
to a store, and when we looked around we 
couldn’t find you! Thank you for taking 
care of her, Officer.” 

When they were safely home again, 
Ann Jean asked, “Who was the nice man, 
Mother?” 

“That was a policeman, dear,” her 
mother said. “A policeman is the best 
friend a little girl or boy has in a large 
city; and if you are ever lost or in trou- 
ble, he will help you.” 

“Oh,” said Ann Jean happily, “I like 
policemen!” 


The January issue will have 
another story about Ann Jean. 
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Elizabeth Eagerly Opened Charlotte’s Gift 


Surprise! 
FOR ALL THE GRADES 


EDNA KNOWLES KING 


B ONCE upon a time two little girls 

named Elizabeth and Charlotte lived 
across the road from each other in a New 
England village. 

Each little girl lived in a small white 
house with green shutters. Each little 
girl had a rag doll and a black kitten to 
play with—nothing more. 

When the little girls were old enough 
to go to school, they shared the same seat, 
for then every child had a seatmate. 

When there was no school, they played 
together all day long. They hunted wild 
strawberries. They played house under 
the big elm. They herded the young tur- 
keys and cared for the goslings. 

Charlotte and Elizabeth’s best times to- 
gether were the nights in the fall that 
they stayed at one house or the other. On 
such evenings they would sit on their 
stools in front of the open fire. Some- 
times they popped corn or cracked nuts. 
Sometimes they strung dried pears or 
sewed on their samplers. 

Whether Elizabeth was staying with 
Charlotte or Charlotte was staying with 
Elizabeth, exactly at nine o’clock one of 
the grown-ups would say: “Time for bed, 
girls,” 

Rising promptly from their places near 
the fire, the girls would say good night, 
take their candles, and go upstairs. It 
did not take them long to get ready for 
bed. They hurried to get under the warm 
comfortables and snuggle down in the big 
feather bed. 

The year that Elizabeth was nine years 
old, her parents decided to move west. 

hen everything changed. 

First there was the auction. All the 
chairs and tables and beds were sold, and 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The Christmas Pifiata 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY 


M CHEPITO felt very, very sad. He sat 

on the doorstep of the little adobe 
hut that was his home and kicked absent- 
mindedly at a pebble. 

“Chepito, what is the matter?” his 
sister Lola asked. 

The boy sighed. “It is the Christmas 
pinata,’ he admitted. “Father said he 
could not buy us one this year, since he 
has been able to sell no charcoal except 
what he could carry to the city on his 
own back.” 

Lola nodded. “What a pity that the 
donkey should have injured her leg! And 
just at this season, when all the women 
are buying extra charcoal to do their holi- 
day cooking and to burn in the braseros 
on chilly mornings!” 

“Tt is not only we who will miss the 
pinata,” answered Chepito, “but Camilo 
and Diego and Anita and little Tula, be- 
sides. Without it, they will scarcely know 
it is Christmas at all.” 

The father of Lola and Chepito was a 
charcoal burner, who lived high up in the 
mountains of Mexico. From morning to 
night he worked out in the forest cutting 
down pine trees and burning them into 
charcoal in his kiln. Once or twice a 
week he loaded the charcoal on to Borrica, 
his stout little donkey, and took it down 
to the city, where he peddled it from door 
to door. But now Borrica had hurt her 
leg, and it would be at least another week 
or two before she could walk again. 

The family was poor, but until this 
year there had always been a peso or two 
to spare for a Christmas pifata. The chil- 
dren began looking forward to it weeks 
ahead, and thought about it for days 
afterwards. It was the happiest celebra- 
tion of the year for them. 














REYNOLDS 


What fun their pittata was—the pot- 
tery jar decorated with bright paper and 
filled with candies, nuts, and toys. On 
Christmas Eve they hung it from the ceil- 
ing. Then each child was blindfolded 
and given a stick with which to try to 
break the pifata. When someone suc- 
ceeded in hitting it so that it burst into 
pieces, what a scramble there was, with 
each one trying to see how many of the 
articles he could gather up! 

The longer Lola and Chepito sat on the 
doorstep thinking about it, the sadder 
they grew. 

“Chepito!” cried Lola suddenly. “Why 
couldn’t we make our own pijiata? I am 
sure Mother would let us have that 
cracked olla which is no longer any use 
for cooking, and you are so clever at such 
things that you could decorate it beauti- 
fully.” 

Chepito looked doubtful. “But where 
can we get the toys to put into it?” 

Lola considered. “We'll have to make 
them, too,” she decided. “But that will 
not be hard. You can carve little dolls, 
and we can mold toy dishes and whistles 
and perhaps even animals from clay.” 

So the very next day they set to work. 
Their mother was quite willing for them 
to use the cracked olla. She even found 
some pieces of colored paper that would 
be just the thing for decorating it. When 
they had covered the jar with a big piece 
of yellow paper, and fastened a garland of 
flowers around the edge, they were ready 
to begin on the things to put inside. 

Chepito carved all kinds of tiny dolls, 
and Lola dressed them in gay bits of cloth. 
For some of the dolls she wove wide- 
brimmed sombreros from dried grass. 

(Continued on page 65) 





Little Tula Cracked the Jar and a Shower of Gifts Descended 








“A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS” IN LANTERN SLIDES 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 
EMMA B. GOLDEN 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


B THE poem, “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” by 

Clement C. Moore, is always a favorite with 
primary children, especially if it is illustrated 
with lantern slides. The following way of pre- 
paring slides is simple and inexpensive. 

You may purchase from any photo-supply 
company frosted glass plates, size 34% by 4 
inches, at a few cents each, bound or unbound. 
For the unbound plates, binding strips can be 
secured at 25¢ a hundred. 

With a soft lead pencil, trace the sketches on 
the glass plates. Outline the drawings with a 
water-color pencil, and fill in the open spaces 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A Visit from St. Nicholas 


CLEMENT C. MOORE 


’Twas the night before Christ- 
mas, when all through the 
house 

Not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the 
chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon 
would be there; 

The children were nestled all 
snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums 
danced in their heads; 

And mamma in her kerchief, and 
I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for 
a long winter’s nap,— 

When out on the lawn there 
arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see 
what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like 
a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw 
up the sash. 

The moon, on the breast of the 
new-fallen snow, 

Gave a luster of midday to ob- 
jects below: 

When what to my wondering eyes 
should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight 
tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so live- 
ly and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be 
St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his 
coursers they came, 

And he whistled and shouted, 
and called them by name: 

“Now, Dasher! now Dancer! 
now, Prancer! now Vixen! 

On, Comet, on, Cupid! on, Don- 
der and Blitzen!— 

To the top of the porch, to the 
top of the wall! 

Now, dash away, dash away, 
dash away all!” 

As dry leaves that before the 
wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obsta- 
cle, mount to the sky, 

So, up to the house-top the 
coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys,— 
and St. Nicholas too, 

And then in a twinkling I heard 
on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of 
each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was 
turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas 
came with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from 
his head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tar- 
nished with ashes and soot; 
A bundle of toys he had flung 

on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler 
just opening his pack. 

His eyes how they twinkled; his 
dimples how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his 
nose like a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn 
up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as 
white as the snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight 
in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his 
head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face and a little 
round belly 

That shook, when he laughed, 
like a bowl full of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump—a 
right jolly old elf— 

And I laughed when I saw him, 
in spite of myself. 
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A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spake not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings; then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere they drove out of sight, 
“Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night!” 
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“Home for Christmas, 1784”—J. L. 6. Ferris 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


— WHAT is more exciting than go- 

ing to Grandmother’s and Grand- 
father’s for Christmas! Today we 
would speed along in an automobile 
or bus, but the artist has painted a pic- 
ture of the days when people rode in 
carriages. 

What a joyful Christmas Eve it is 
The 
daughter has come home with her 
family. Her husband has taken the 
luggage from the carriage, and now 
helps her to alight. How proud the 
grandfather looks as he holds the 
baby. Grandmother is happy to see 


for the people in this picture! 


the little girl, who runs up to her with 
a Christmas gift. 

In the doorway stands Mammy. 
She just had to leave her cooking to 
welcome “Young Missy.” Many a 
time she has rocked her on her knee. 

The soft yellow sunset light tells us 
There 


is snow on the ground, but the wind 


that it must be late afternoon. 


that plays about the bare trees and 
blows the little girl’s scarf is not a 
See, the baby’s 
blanket has slipped from its shoulders 


cold and biting one. 


and the young mother has thrown 
open her traveling cape. 

Both Grandfather and Grandmoth- 
er have been looking forward to this 
Christmas greens 
A fine turkey, to 
be roasted for the Christmas dinner, 


visit for weeks. 
decorate the door. 


hangs beside the door, the cellar is 
filled with vegetables, and the plum 
pudding is all ready. 

Grandmother has been weaving and 


Grandfather 
has perhaps carved a wooden doll for 


knitting warm gifts. 


his little granddaughter and a rattle 
for the baby, and has made a chest to 
hold his daughter’s silver. Those were 
the days when everything was made 
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at home. People did not buy ready- 
made things at a store. 

This house has probably seen many 
Christmas parties. At the beginning 
it was only a log cabin. Later, Grand- 
father built a fine addition of stone. 
He and Grandmother wanted a home 
big enough for all the family to come 
to at Christmas time. 

Now everything is ready. There 
are holly and ivy over the mantel and 
along the stairway. The rooms are 
bright with firelight and candlelight. 
The windows glow from this light in- 
side and from the reflection of the 
sunset outside. 

There is a happy stillness about this 
picture. The artist told a beautiful 
story in a very beautiful way. There 
are the soft grays and lavenders and 
There 
are the bright reds and blue-greens 


golden lights of early dusk. 


suggestive of Christmas. And, more 
than all, there is the happy family! 


Activities 

Find out all you can about how 
people lived in 1784. Learn about 
some of the Christmas customs. 

Find the three primary colors— 
red, blue, yellow. Then find colors 
made by mixing two of these colors; 
by mixing all three. Paint a Christ- 
mas picture using these colors. 

Study the pattern of the artist’s 
picture. Find the important group. 
Find the group that balances this one. 
Find all the little things that make 
the picture more real. 

Sing a song that is suggested by this 
picture. 

Paint a picture of the family on 
Christmas Day. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Questions 


How does the artist lead you from 
the carriage to the door? Is the dog 
glad to see the guests? Why is the 
grandfather’s hat lying on the snow? 

Is it a very cold Christmas Eve? 
Why is the turkey hanging outside? 
What do you think the house looks 
like inside? 

Why is the trunk a grayish-green? 
Does red echo through the picture? 
Where do we find yellow in the pic- 
ture? Why does the grandmother 
wear a dark dress? 


Correlations 


POEMS AND STORIES 


Dickens, Charles: “Christmas at the Cratch- 
its,” in A Christmas Carol, Excelsior Liter- 
ature Series, No. 19 (Owen). 

In Merry Christmas to You (Dutton): “The 
Christmas Tree,” “How Old Mr. Long-Tail 
Became a Santa Claus,” and “The Dwarf 
and the Cobbler’s Sons.” 

In Required Poems, First and Second Grades 
(Owen): “Hang Up the Baby’s Stocking,” 
“A Christmas Carol,” “The First Christ- 
mas,” and “While the Stars of Christmas 
Shine.” 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“Christmas Bells,” “Good King Wenceslas,” 
“Joy to the World”; and “Deck the Hall,” 
“We Three Kings of Orient Are,” “The 
First Nowell” (Victor 20993). 

Tschaikowsky: “Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy” (Victor 6615, 20523). 

“Dance of the Toy Flutes” (Victor 


6616). 
The Artist 


M@ WE ARE indebted to Ferris for a picto- 

rial history of America. It was a great 
dream of his, when a young artist, that some 
day he might devote his time to an epic 
series of paintings of this country. 

Born in historic Philadelphia, in 1863, 
Ferris was endowed with creative ability and 
an appreciative environment. His father was 
a portrait painter and etcher, and his mother’s 
brothers were artists. Such an atmosphere 
soon started young Ferris on his career as a 
painter. To his father, he said, he owed his 
skill in rendering the human face with its 
play of emotion and personality. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Photoplay Appreciation 
in the Schoolroom 


WILLIAM LEWIN 


Teacher of English, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
and Chairman, Committee on Motion Pictures, 
Department of Secondary Education, National Education Association 


B YOU can easily stimulate reading in 

relation to films of cultural value by 
listing on your bulletin board some of the 
correlated books available in your school 
or community library. 


“Quality Street” 


RKO version of the famous Barrie 
play. This play was first performed in 
Toledo, Ohio, in 1901. More than 
40,000 copies of the book, Ouality Street, 
have been sold, and it is likely that the 
Christmas season this year will see a great- 
er demand for the book than ever before, 
as a result of the new film version. Use 
this interest as a springboard that will 
land girls and boys in the midst of a col- 
lection of Barrie books, including, per- 
haps, The Little Minister, Peter Pan and 
Wendy, The Admirable Crichton, Sen- 
timental Tommy, and The Little White 
Bird. J. A. Hammerton’s Barrie, the 
Story of a Genius will interest teachers of 
literature. Let pupils suggest in letters to 
THe INsrructor what other stories by 
Barrie they would like to see screened. 

“Elephant Boy” 

The Korda version of the Kipling story, 

“Toomai of the Elephants.” Sabu, the 


nine-year-old boy mahout who is featured 
in this film, will visit some schools in 


America. The many curious customs of 
India will be eagerly studied as a result 
of interest in this film, and the same list 
of Kipling books that was mentioned in 
THe Insrrucror for October 1936 
might well be posted in the classroom. 
Call special attention to The Jungle 
Books, and to “How the Elephant Got 
His Trunk,” in Kipling’s Just So Sfories. 
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From the Picture “Ramona,” Filmed amid Scenes of Great Beauty 
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A Scene from “Rembrandt,” the Unveiling of “The Night Watch” 





Rembrandt's Life with Its Troubles and Triumphs 
Is Pictured for Us on the Screen 


Teachers will find help- 
ful Bell’s Wanderings 
of an Elephant Hunter. 


“Mother Carey's 
Chickens” 


RKO version of the 
well-known story by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Mark Sandrich, direc- 
tor. Interest in this 
film will stimulate chil- 
dren to read The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, and 
such other stories by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
as Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, New 
Chronicles of Rebecca, 
and Timothy's Ouest. 
Your pupils may be 
interested in writing 
Mr. Mark Sandrich, ad- 
dressing him in care of the Editorial De- 
partment, THE INstructror, Dansville, 
N.Y., telling him what scenes from these 
books they wish to see on the screen. 


“Rembrandt” 


Produced and directed by Alexander 
Korda. Interesting to teachers of art is 
this British photoplay, which shows the 
artist Rembrandt at work, his family life, 
his struggles, his ideals, his disappoint- 
ments, and his triumphs. 

Children may be led to dip into books 
about Rembrandt and his art.’ They may 
be stimulated to make notebooks of min- 
iature reproductions of the most famous 
Rembrandt pictures. However, the film 
is one that will appeal to teachers them- 
selves as well as to more mature students, 
who are now preparing to teach. Re- 
lated readings should include Rembrandt, 
His Life, His Work, His Time, by Emile 
Michel, translated from the French. This 
is an elaborately illustrated and complete 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Seatwork for “The Toy Store—A Unit of Work” 


IRENE KLATSKY 


Teacher, First Grade, River Street School, Red Bank, New Jersey 





Draw the answer. 


1. [am made of cloth. 
I have buttons for eyes. 
[ have two long ears. 
I can hop. 
What am I? 

2. [am made of clay. 
I am painted blue and white. 
You put food on me. 
You put me on your table. 
What am I? 

3. Lam made of paper. 
Iam cut in little pieces. 
You put me together. 
I make one big picture. 
What am I? 


Fill in each blank with the correct word. 


1. I made a doll. 
Her name is 
She has hair and eyes. 
She wears a pretty 
Will you buy her? 
2. I made a boat. 
I painted it 
It has a white 
It will sail on the 
It costs ¢, 
Will you buy it? 








Answer these problems. 


1. Buy a 1¢ jigsaw puzzle and a 2¢ rag doll. 
How much will they cost? 

2. Buy a 2-cent kite and a 1-cent dog. How 
much money will you give Storekeeper Billy? 

3. How many cents will it take to buy 3 
penny sailboats? 

4. How many pennies make one nickel? 

5. How many pennies make one dime? 

6. How many nickels make one dime? 

7. How many cents make one dollar? 


Draw pictures for a toy-store catalogue. Put a 
price tag on each. 


A jumping jack A wagon 
A dollhouse A kite 
An airplane A drum 


A piano A rocking horse 








Put in the correct letters to finish each word. 


A place to buy toys: s 
A toy to fly: k — 

A toy to sail: b 

An animal to ride: h 


— BB kw NYO — 


Something to sit on: ¢ 
6. Something to read: b 
7. An animal that hops: r 








Make pictures for a paint book. 


1. Draw a man with 7 balloons. 
Color 2 balloons green. 
Color 4 balloons yellow. 
Color 1 balloon blue. 
2. Draw a farmyard. 
Draw a horse. 
Draw a boy feeding chickens. 
Draw a girl feeding her little pig. 
3. Draw a Christmas picture. 
Draw a Christmas tree. 
Under the tree put five toys you like. 
4. Draw the River Street Toy Store. 
Put in 2 pianos. 
Put in 3 chairs. 
Put in 1 drum. 
Put in 2 rabbits. 


For “The Toy Store—A Unit of Work,” see page 11. 
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Developing a Christmas Tradition 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE BRUCKNER 


Librarian and Assembly Director, Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado 


@ IT IS the lovely extra things we do in 

school that make teaching so enjoy- 
able. One December several years ago the 
idea occurred to us that we would like to 
make Christ.nas a real holiday time in our 
That was all that was needed to 
set us going. Then came the fun of per- 
fecting the idea, and our Junior Club was 
an organized group to carry it out. 

That first year we purchased our tree, 
several sets of lights, and a few decorations 
that we could save and use another year. 
We chose the stair landing as the place 
for our tree, because there everyone could 
see and enjoy it. But we had problems to 
meet, one of them being an appropriate 
background. 

“White crépe-paper strips might do,” 
suggested one pupil. 

We used white crépe paper, and did our 
decorating Friday night after school and 
on Saturday. What a fine surprise for 
everyone when they came to school! The 
committee and sponsor felt well repaid 
for the extra hours of work and planning 
when they saw the delighted pupils. 

Next, the happy thought of having a 
choir sing carols on the stairs enlisted 
much enthusiasm. We borrowed choir 
robes from a local church, and our choir 
was a reality! When the doors opened 
Monday morning of Christmas week, car- 
ols greeted the students as they gathered 
in the halls to go to classes. 


school. 


t 
‘ 
; 
‘ 





AN ACCOUNT of the beginning of this Christmas 
activity appeared in the December 1929 issue of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. The development of the idea 
since that time is discussed here. You may wish to 
adapt for your own school the suggestions which are 
made by Miss Bruckner, and so help to establish 
in the community a beautiful Christmas custom 





B BEFORE we knew it, another Christ- 

mas was at hand. We thought per- 
haps everyone had forgotten about our 
first Christmas venture, but not at all! 
One day the superintendent asked, “Do 
you want another Christmas tree this 
year?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was the reply. 
“All right, you shall have it. 
school board will buy one for you.” 

See what we had started! We were 
happy to have the school board joining 
hands with us in our adventure, and now 
we could use our money for more lights, 
extension cords, and a better background. 
With this turn toward prosperity, we de- 
cided on yards and yards of white cheese- 
cloth to use instead of crépe paper. We 
also purchased extra light sets and added 
a few new tree decorations. 

Our choir idea had not been forgotten, 


The 


either. Sixty children wanted to sing 
carols! What could we do about robes? 


We couldn’t borrow that many, and we 
couldn’t afford any of our own. We had 
it! Sheets from home! 





The Choir Gathers on the Stairway to Sing for Our Christmas Celebration 
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Our Stairway, Decorated for Christmas 


A sheet was opened full size, the wide 
hem folded down as far as necessary to 
make the right length for the child, and 
pinned with a large safety pin at the back 
of the neck. Next, the sides of the sheet 
were drawn under the arms and pinned 
at the back, the folded part falling over 
the shoulders and arms. One other safety 
pin closed the skirt part at the back. 
Stoles were of colored crépe paper. 

We robed the choir in rooms on the sec- 
ond floor, so that all singers would be 
ready for the processional. (Now we can 
dress a hundred children in a very short 
time.) It was a glorious sight, this pro- 
cessional of white-robed children moving 
down the long stairway to their places. 
This time our soloist was given the place 
of honor, and we shall never forget how 
he sang “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


@ EVERY year, not only the Junior 

Club but also the whole school 
anxiously awaits Christmas time in our 
building. From plays given during the 
year for a small admission the club has 
built up a fund with which to carry out 
Christmas plans. 

By careful planning and saving from 
year to year, we find we have a valuable 
store of Christmas things. Each year we 
add more light sets and durable decora- 
tions for the Christmas tree, and replace 
burned-out light bulbs. We have gradu- 
ally acquired sufficient light sets to illumi- 
nate the evergreen branches decorating 
the stairway leading to the tree. 

Our choir grew in numbers, also. One 
year a group of boys, wearing wide stoles 
of gold, silver, and purple, sang the solo 
part of “We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 
Picturesque? Yes, indeed. We heard sev- 
eral exclamations of “I do believe it is 

(Continued on page 66) 
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HANDWORK—THINGS TO DRAW, PAINT, OR MAKE 





Christmas Tree 
Ornaments 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


@ THE Christmas tree ornaments shown 

on this page may be cut from card- 
board and painted on both sides, or cut 
from colored paper. Punch a hole in the 
top of each, attach red yarn or string, and 
hang on tree. Color the stocking and the 
toys within it red and white. The bell 
and star may be cut double from red or 
silver paper. To make the boy in the 
swing, trace the pattern, cut out, and 
color. Punch holes in hands and in seat 
of swing, insert a red cord or piece of 
yarn, and hang on tree. 
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A Christmas Village 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AGNES JEAN DOUGLASS 


Head of Art Department, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 


B® THIS activity was started in connection with cardboard- 

box construction work as a part of a study in home building 
and village planning. Someone made the happy suggestion that 
we build a village neighborhood at Christmas time. 

A white church with a spire and a bell meant Christmas to 
many, while a community Christmas tree or Santa Claus with a 
reindeer team typified the Christmas spirit for others. We de- 
cided to include them all. Everyone agreed that the church 
would be the outstanding feature in a village street, and a good 
starting point for our neighborhood planning. 

A simple white frame church having one tall spire and a 
single bell was familiar to most of the children. With the 
church architecture decided upon, the next step was to choose 
the kind of houses to build near such a church. Pictures of 
American homes were collected and grouped according to their 
agreement in architecture, size, or building material. 

As the houses were studied in relation to the church, it was 
quite evident that frame houses of simple line and construction 
were most in harmony with the dignified church. Thus our 
lesson in building in harmony with the surroundings and with 
the spirit of the neighborhood was emphasized in a definite 
manner. 

The first step in the work of construction was to collect a 
large number of cardboard boxes. The best-proportioned of 
these, a box some three feet long, was chosen for the main part 
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HM USE cut-paper or tempera repeat 

motifs for effective blackboard bor- 
ders. The outside border shows leaves 
and pine cones in two shades of green. 
The second border is made up of bright- 








Christmas Blackboard Borders 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 


DAWN E. OLESON 


Teacher of Elementary Art, Grades 4-8, H. M. Cooley School, 


North Kansas City, Missouri 


colored circles, with a white highlight 
pasted on each one. The third bor- 
der is composed of silver stars. Trees 
in red pots make a col- 

orful border. ey 





of the church structure. Smaller boxes were selected for the 
houses. When these lacked good proportion they were cut down 
or enlarged. As church spire, roofs, porches, and chimneys were 
added, the relationship of sizes and nicety of line were carefully 
planned. In making these additions we found gummed paper 
tape and paper fasteners were satisfactory to use for joining. 
The doors of the houses were designed and accented as the 
center of interest, and the windows were studied for size and 
placement. The windows of the houses were made by covering 
dull blue paper with transparent cellulose paper and framing 
each one with heavy construction paper. Since the church was 
(Continued on page 61) 


Our Christmas Village Scene 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
EDNA KNOWLES KING 
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A true story about this paper doll is on 
page 13. After reading about the doll, 
and looking at these pictures, children 
€ will want to make dolls for themselves or 
n to give to their friends at Christmas. Vary 
the dresses as desired. 
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@ THE photographs on this page show a paper 

doll, with its costumes, which is about one 
hundred years old. The back of the doll is fin- 
ished, as well as the front. The dresses are made 
double, with the fold at the shoulders, and are 
slipped over the doll’s head. They give us an 
idea of what little girls wore a century ago. 
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RAG DOLL 


FRONT 
oF 


RAG DOLL 


@ CUT doll pattern 

from double thick- 
ness of flesh-colored 
muslin. Cut a white 
blouse, red or blue 
trousers, and black or 
brown shoes, and sew 
in place. Hair, fea- 
tures, and buttons may 
be embroidered, or 
colored with crayon 
and pressed with a 
hot iron. Tint cheeks 
and knees pink. Sew 
around doll, leaving 
an opening. Stuff doil 


with cotton. Close 
opening. 
24 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO MAKE 


MAGEL BETSY HILL 




















BEANBAG 


@ FROM stout 

cloth cut two 
squares. On one 
of these pieces 
trace outline of 
rabbit, and em- 
broider it with 
black embroi- 
dery silk. Sew 
cloth together, 











leaving an open- 
ing. Fill with 
beans and close 
opening. 
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DOG NEEDLECASE 























draw a holly de- 
sign on a card. 
Color leaves and 
berries; cut slits; 
then insert red or 
green ribbon. 





@ FOR needle- 

case, cut two 
pieces of oilcloth 
shaped like dog 
in sketch. Sew 
together at neck. 
Put two pieces 
of white flannel 
between covers; 
stitch. Add eye 
and bow. 
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WILD ROSE STRING BAG 























DOLLS ARMS AND LEGS 


THE JOINTED DOLL may 
be made of cardboard. Cut 
parts, punch holes as shown in 
sketch, and assemble. Fasten 
a string in the top of the head. 


THE STRING BAG requires two four-inch circles of 
green felt. Sew together firmly around edge, leaving 
Space at top to insert ball of string. Finish edges with 
green embroidery silk in buttonhole stitch. Cut five 
rose-petal shapes of pink felt or oilcloth, and sew to top 
circle. Cut hole in center of circle, sew petals securely 
around hole, and finish with buttonhole stitch. Tack 
petals with pink embroidery silk. Attach ribbon for 
hanging. 


A WALL POCKET is convenient for notes or bills. 
Cut front and back from heavy paper. Cut slits as indi- 
cated in the diagram. Draw design, and color. Make a 
pleat on either side of center part of front section. Slip 
tabs of front section into slits in back section; turn back 
and paste. Run string through slits in front and back to 
hang up pocket. 


THE POT HOLDER can be made by cutting two pieces 
of cloth for covers, and four thick pieces of cloth to be 
put between covers. Cut roof and shutters from a con- 
trasting color, and appliqué them. Outline the door and 
windows with black embroidery silk. Attach loop of 
ted tape, forming the chimney, to hang up holder. 
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JUMPING JOAN 


WALL POCKET 
















































































CHRISTMAS CARDS AND 


Christmas Cards Based on Carols 


@ LET Christmas carols suggest motifs & 
for Christmas cards. Primary chil- 
dren enjoy making cut-paper designs from x. 























colored papers, and children in the inter-F pay 
Fig.1 mediate and upper grades like to makef pat 
stencils and linoleum blocks for cards. Fig 





Here are cards suggested by these carokf cat 
and poems: “God Rest Ye Merry, Gentle-F fac 
men,” “I Heard the Bells on Christma} for 
Day,” “Deck the Halls,” “It Came upon _ inc 










































































! a Midnight Clear,” and “Everywhere, Ev-F  B, t 

{ erywhere Christmas Tonight.” 7 

| 1 Combination cards and envelopes may ow 

! | be made in several ways. A repeat design Idn; 

made by folding paper and cutting, maf rese 

4 be mounted at the center of a long piecf = dra 

. | n of contrasting paper. Fold the paper ove} ank' 

A 4 promotions at each end to make an envelope. Cut:f with 

ey! ss pointed flap, and seal with a sticker. See A 

° . : ssasow Figure 1. val 
* A fo ef J0uY For a variation, make a design on a lon} of n 

Se a aS. ) piece of colored paper, and fold the papef} the « 
, into thirds. Fasten with a seal. dicat 

Fig.2 If separate cards and envelopes ar§ 2 ne 

seiea Sie made, the cards may be single or folded lengt 

pailiicaid Envelopes may be made as in Figure 2. line 


When many cards are desired, it is wis side s 
= to make a simple stencil design. Plan om Th 
in which the areas do not touch. Cut thf dress. 


design from stencil paper or heavy papef} tume 
which has been varnished. To apply thf to sh 








design on the cards, use crayons or a stif Ai 
bristle brush and poster paint. Print thf orate, 
message carefully with crayon. cut 01 





Another good way of making cardsif 3. T 
quantities is to cut a design on linoleum since 
and then print lightweight cards by plac The | 
= ing each one on the inked surface ang The t 
rubbing the card with some hard surface shirt. 
If linoleum %” thick is used, the cari of he 
can be printed with the aid of a cloth strap 
Fig.3 wringer. Use printer’s ink. tacked 

Cards which are not to be mailed mag ¢Val w 


EVERY WHERE: CHRISTMAS “TONIGHT tcishakentee. a oe 
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Deck the halls with boughs of hol-ly! Fa la Ia. "Tis the sea-son jol - ly, 
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EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 





LAROLERS’ COSTU 























$ Costumes for Carolers 1 TA DJ] Fig.1 
4 , 
ifsf & THE caroler’s cape and hood may be . ; 
il. made by a primary child. Fold a 48” 
mf x 12” piece of colored cambric or crépe 
er-— paper in half crosswise. Upon this lay a 24"1B C 
ike pattern, cut from newspaper, as shown in 
Figure 1, with fold at top. A to B indi- 
‘os = cates length from center forehead, around an 
lee face, to below chin. Cut out, allowing 
nas for seams, and sew from C to D. Fasten gett 
on inch-wide strips of cloth on either side at : 
Ey-— B, to tie under chin. oe 


The cloak or tunic can be the child’s 


























nayf own jacket. The tights can be made of —— 
ign! Idng stockings sewed to shorts. For rep- 
nay resenting medieval shoes, men’s socks 
jie drawn over the shoes and rolled at the A A 
yvef ankle are very satisfactory. Stuff the toe B 8 
utif, with paper to give a pointed look. 
Se A pattern for the surcoat of the medie- 
val girl is shown in Figure 2. Fold a sheet 
lon of newspaper lengthwise and mark on it 
ape the distance from shoulder to hem. In- 
dicate the waistline (AA), and how large \c 
art aneckline to cut. Pin the pattern on a 
ldedf length of outing flannel with shoulder 
2. line on fold of material. Cut out. Sew 
wis side seams from B to C. 
1 on The surcoat is to be worn over a long 
tthe dress. A cape and hood finish the cos- Collar 





sap tume. Soft bedroom slippers are similar 
y the to shoes worn by the medieval girl. 
. stif A court caroler’s costume is more elab- 
t the orate, but not difficult. A collar can be 
cut of stiff white paper as shown in Figure 
-dsie 3. The tunic (Figure 4) is very simple, 
leume Since the neck is all that needs to be cut. 
plac: The bottom may be slashed if desired. 
» an The tunic is worn over the boy’s own 
shirt. Make pouch (Figure 5) and belt 
of heavy cloth to suggest leather. A 
strap of leather or heavy cloth may be 
tacked to wooden soles to represent medi- 
eval wooden clogs. 


Fig.3 


VY Fig. 4 
































Pouch, 


VV AVAVA\ hung on belt K j 








This handwork correlates with our twelve-page unit 
on Christmas music, appearing on pages 45-56. 
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; ly, 


Don we now our gay ap-par-el, Fa la tla. Troll the an-cient Yule-tide car -ol 
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Christmas Fun 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


HM FUN should have a place in the 

schoolroom. Too many schools are 
still too serious. Too few teachers have a 
sense of humor. 

Most boys have the urge to draw funny 
faces. This interest is strong in the first 
and second grades, and it grows until we 
find the junior and senior high school boy 
enthusiastic about cartooning. 

The little child can find an outlet for 
his humor in drawing the jack-in-the-box 
and the tumbler shown here. He likes to 
make them funny or fierce. 

The step drawings show two boxes 
drawn in perspective. Perhaps the reader 
will wonder why we teach perspective 
drawing to primary children. You will 
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find that they can easily do this much and 
enjoy it. It has been noted that such les- 
sons awaken the powers of observation of 
the talented child, who, after drawing the 
box in perspective, draws tables, chairs, 
and buildings. 

If the teacher suggests to the child that 
he draw the eyes large, the jack-in-the 
box will look funnier. The eyes should be 
in marked contrast to the color of the 
face. It is most important that the head 
be large. 

After drawing the jack-in-the-box, the 
child will like to draw the tumbler shown 
at the bottom of the page. He will also 
think of gingerbread men, clown dolls, 
and all sorts of comic toys to draw. 
Drawing front view of jack-in-the-box— 

1. Draw a square. 

2. Above the top of the square draw 
two short lines which slant inward. 


OST 














3. Join these two lines with a straight 
line. 

4. A little distance above the box draw 
a circle for the head of the jack-in-the 
box. 

§. Add the nose on the outside of the 
circle. Draw the mouth and the eye. 
Draw the hat. 

6. Add trimming to the hat. Erase part 
of head covered by hat. 

7. Draw two zigzag lines from the 
head to the box to represent the body. 

8. Add arms and very big hands. The 
arms may be curved above the head, or 
placed in any position the child chooses. 
Color the toy. 

Drawing side view of box— 

1. Draw a vertical line for the front 
edge of the box. 

2. Add two lines to look like a letter Y. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Windows to Tell 
the Christmas Story 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


OLIVE JOBES 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Prescott, Arizona 


M@ CHRISTMAS windows, made by a fourth grade in Jefferson 

School, Miss Edna Eide, teacher, supplied colorful and appealing 
units of decoration for the schoolroom at Christmas time. Simple 
window shapes were cut from heavy bogus paper, and a frame was 
planned for each one. The space within the frame was divided into 
small panes. 

A picture representing part of the Christmas story was sketched 
for each window. The picture was planned as a simple pattern to 
carry out the idea of leaded panes of glass. The designs were finished 
with show-card paints, the center of interest being in rich bright 
colors, and the background glass in a soft deep blue. Black lines 
were used to secure the effect of leading. 


a’ 
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Making Chinese Shadow Puppets 














FOR UPPER GRADES 
DEBORAH MEADER 


Instructor in Puppetry, Extension Division, University of Minnesota 








M@ THE beauty, dignity, and grace of 
Chinese shadow puppets make them 
ideal for presenting the story of the Na- 
tivity (see puppet play, page 38). Al- 
though these puppets are more difficult to 
manipulate than hand puppets, they may 
be used successfully in sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. They are so attractive that 
children try to manipulate them well. 


MAKING THE PUPPETS 


Figure 1 gives the pattern for Mary. 
Using carbon paper, trace the piece from 
the head to the waist on tagboard, curv- 
ing the lower edge of this piece as 
shown in Figure 1. Move the tag- 
board to a fresh place and draw 
around the piece from waist to 
knee, curving it at both top and 
bottom. Also trace pattern for the 





















































lower part of the robe and feet, the 
piece from shoulder to elbow, that 
from elbow to wrist, and then the 
hand, curving the ends as indicated. 
Label each piece of this tagboard 
pattern for later identification, be- 
fore you cut it out. 

Cut away the face and feet from 
the patterns and label them. Lay 
the face, the feet, and the hand on 
a piece of light yellow drawing pa- 
per. Draw around each one. Draw 
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two hands. On the pieces for the face 
and feet, draw a line one eighth of an 
inch outside the first line wherever the 
piece is to join another section. (See Fig- 
ure 2.) From the tagboard pattern cut 
away the veil and lay it on a piece of 
white drawing paper. Draw around it 
and then draw a second line one eighth of 
an inch outside the line that separates veil 
and body. Draw the rest of the waist, 
the other two pieces of the robe, and the 
two parts of the sleeve, on light blue con- 
struction paper. Make two sleeves. 

Cut out all the pieces that you have 
drawn. Glue together the face, veil, and 
waist of robe; and glue feet to lower part 
of robe. 

Next, lay the parts on a piece of con- 
struction paper, to act as a blotter, and 
dab oil on them. Saturate the paper on 
both sides. Lay a second piece of con- 
struction paper over them and allow to 
stand overnight. 


JOINING AND PAINTING 


Thread a needle with linen thread or 
No. 12 white thread. Knot the end. Lay 
the waist piece on the middle body piece 
and pierce the two pieces with the needle 
at A, Figure 1, drawing the thread 
through to the knot. To hold the pieces 
in place, make a knot on the reverse side, 
close to the paper, but loosely enough to 
allow them to move freely. Join in the 
same way the middle body and lower 
body at B, Figure 1. Join each wrist to 
arm at E, and each elbow to upper arm at 
D. Lay arms in place on either side of the 
figure and join at C. 

Add details with black poster paint or 
india ink. Outline the profile. Paint 
the eyes and eyebrows, outline the hands 
and fingers, and paint the sandals and the 
folds in the robe. Turn the puppet over 
and, holding it against a windowpane, 
paint to be identical with first side. Tint 
cheeks and lips on both sides. 
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OTHER CHARACTERS 


Proceed in the same manner as be- 
fore described to make the figures for 
Joseph, the Angel, the Shepherds, and the 
Wise Men, varying the headgear and the 
features. The Babe and the manger can 
be treated as properties and held in place 
on the screen with gummed transparent 
cellulose tape. The camels may have 
jointed necks and legs, or may be left un- 
jointed. It helps to have duplicate fig- 
ures of the Wise Men glued to the camels. 


WIRING THE PUPPETS 


Place a piece of gummed transparent 
cellulose tape on each side of the neck and 
on each side of each hand of the figures. 
(See dotted lines at neck and hands, Fig- 
ure 1.) This reinforces them, and keeps 
the thread, holding the wires, from pull- 
ing out. - 

Three stiff wires, fifteen inches long, 
are needed for each figure. Copper- 
coated wire, one-sixteenth-gage, is satis- 
factory. One wire is used at the neck 
and one for each hand. Each wire should 
be bent at one end into as small an eyelet 
as possible. The neck wire is bent at right 
angles a sufficient distance from the eyelet 
to allow the wire to clear the front of the 
body. It should be bent so that the eye- 
let lies flat on the neck. With needle and 
linen thread sew the eyelet of the wire to 
the neck at F, Figure 1, and also catch it 
at G. Sew the eyelets of the hand wires 
to the edges of the hands at H through 
the transparent tape. 

The bottom ends of the wires may be 
forced into long narrow corks to serve as 
handles. 

We have found it advisable to omit one 
of the hand wires from each figure the 
first time that a group of children use 
this type of puppet. The neck wire is 
then held in one hand and the hand wire 
in the other. (See directions elsewhere 
on this page for the manipulation of the 
puppets. ) 

Wire all figures as shown in Figure 1, 
except the camels. If their necks are 
jointed, it will be necessary to use three 
wires as shown in Figure 3. If no joints 
are made, or if only the legs are jointed, 
the two body wires are sufficient. 


MAKING THE SCREEN 


In THe INstructor for October, 
1936, directions were given for making 
an inexpensive screen of tissue paper and 
acarton. If a better one is desired, make 
a wooden frame of 1” x 2” white pine 
strips, 36 inches by 19 inches, outside 
measurement. Cover this with a thin 
grade of white window-shade material 
which diffuses the light evenly. In tack- 
ing the window-shade material to the 
frame, be sure to place the tacks along the 
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extreme outside edge of the frame so that 
the scenery may be slipped between screen 
and frame and so held in place. 

If a hand-puppet theater, with a prop- 
erty slot, is part of the school equipment, 
two metal pegs 1 inches long can be in- 
serted in the bottom edge of the screen, 
allowing the pegs to extend 3/, of an inch. 
When these pegs are slipped into the 
property slot and the screen is braced 
from above with small strips of wood, it 
will be held in proper position. 

The frame side of the screen should be 
toward the puppeteer. This allows the 
Y%-inch bottom edge of the frame to act 
as a floor on which the feet of the figures 
rest and the toes are caught in kneeling. 


MAKING A FLOODLIGHT 


A 12” x 6” x 4” bread pan of bright 
tin may be used as a reflector. At the 
center of one end of the pan, attach a 
porcelain electric-light receptacle, using 
machine bolts and nuts. Make a hole in 
the tin for the wire, and connect. Cut 
air holes on each side of the tin to allow 
heat to escape. Construct a wooden 
frame to fit over the open side of the pan 
and bolt it on. Make slots % inch wide 
on the two long sides of this frame so that 
color screens of oiled poster paper may be 
slipped in and out, as shown in Figure 4. 
Use a 250-watt bulb. Make two holes 3 
inches apart, in each end of the pan, near 
the top edge. Put a length of picture wire 
through these holes at each end to form a 
loop. The loops will act as hangers for the 
floodlight. It may be hung on the hooks 
of the backdrop stick of the hand-puppet 
theater (about 12 inches from the 
screen) so that the light is cen- 
tered on the screen. 


MAKING PROPERTIES AND SCENERY 


For Scene I, the rolling contour 
of a field may be indicated by oiled 
green construction paper along 
the bottom of the screen. A tree 
with a brown trunk and drooping 
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branches, under which the first shepherd 
stands, may be at the extreme right. 

For Scene II, the yellow sand of the 
desert may be indicated by oiled tan con- 
struction paper along the bottom of the 
screen. A palm tree may be placed at the 
extreme left. ; 

No properties are needed for Scene III, 
except the manger. (See Figure 5.) 


MANIPULATING THE PUPPETS 


The neck wire is held in one hand and 
the hand wires are held in the other, one 
arm of the puppet on each side of the neck 
wire. Always keep the full weight of the 
puppet on the neck wire. Move the hands 
of the puppet speaking. Make slight and 
slow motions. To make the figure bow 
or bend backward, move the neck wire. 
To make it kneel, catch the toes on the 
bottom frame of the screen and, keeping 
the weight on the neck wire to avoid 
joints swinging the wrong way, bring it 
to a kneeling position. Care and prac- 
tice will give perfect results. 

Hold the figure tightly against the 
screen to obtain clear outline and color. 
The attention of the puppeteer must be 
constantly fixed on the puppet to manip- 
ulate it effectively. It is desirable to have 
the room as dark as possible during the 
presentation of the play. 


A Nativity play in which to use these puppets 
appears on page 4C. 
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A Portfolio of Animal Drawings ——« sits sening o ecp willbe ve 


ful for your Christmas scenes of shep- 

BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND herds on the hillside or worshipping at the 
manger. The animals may be cut from 

a cardboard to stand upright, or made in 
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Usetul Gitts 
for Christmas 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 


MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


WITH the approach of the holidays, children 
are interested in making Christmas gifts. Here 
are shown some that are sturdy, attractive, and 
easily made. 


THE twine box requires a 6- or 7-inch cir- 
cular composition mat, sawed in half and dec- 
orated with tempera paint, wax crayon, or cut 
paper. Select a ball of twine, and fold a box 
from thin tagboard to hold it. Cut down the 
sides of the box to 2 inches before pasting. 

Using tinted paper, line the box and cover the 
two sides which will show. Paste the other two 
ends to the half circles 
which form the decorated 
support; press until dry, 
with ball of string in, to 
keep box from warping. 

Half circles of corrugated 
cardboard are easily cut 
with shears and may be sub- 
stituted for the composition 
mat. The cardboard will 
need to be covered on the 
edge and both sides, with 
either cloth or paper. ° 
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THE holder for shopping 
lists may be made flat to 
hang upon the wall, or with 
a back support to stand up- 
on a desk. 

For making it, use con- 
struction paper 9 inches by 
12 inches, with the long 
measure vertical. At the 
bottom, turn up 3 inches; at 
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Above, a Holder for 
Shopping Lists; Be- 
low, a Twine Box in 


Bright Colors 









A Substantial Cloth-covered Chest from a Corrugated Box 


the top, turn down 2 inches; crease. (Exact measure- 
ments will not be possible with little children, but they 
can follow the teacher’s folding, and estimate the 
amount.) Fold back each side about 2 inches. Paste 
these side flaps back and press until dry. 

Use newsprint cut to a convenient size for paper for 
the shopping lists, or use a small memorandum pad. Add 
a short pencil to stand up beside the paper. The dec- 
oration should be simple. 

If the holder is to stand, make a back for it by folding 
another 9” x 12” sheet of construction paper in half, 
trimming it to exact size of front, and pasting the edges 
together. Tie the sheet loosely to the holder at the top, 
thus forming an easel card. 


o 


ANY well-made paper box of the “pull” variety can 
be converted into an attractive chest. The procedure 
for making the two chests illustrated here is similar, ex- 
cept that the one having a single drawer is simpler. 

(Continued on page 63) 


A Cardboard Trinket Chest with Four Drawers 
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@ ALL children like to make pictures 

of Santa Claus. The various parts 
of this picture may be cut from colored 
construction paper and assembled; it 
may be made as a silhouette; or it may 
be painted in appropriate colors. 











@ TO USE the poster for a game, 
enlarge the drawing, but omit the 
toys in the pack. Make toys separate- 
ly. Blindfolded, each child in turn 
tries to pin his toy in the empty pack. 
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A Santa Claus Poster tor Christmas 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL FUR ALL THE GRADES 





Come, Light the Christmas Candles! 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALICE HESS BEVERIDGE 













Come, lighg the Christ-mas can - dles In home and church and _ town; 
Let’s light the Christ-mas can - dles And hang the hol - ly high; 






And send_ their bright’ rays beam - ing, All hearts with joy to crown. 






For as the an -_ gels car - oled, The Babe was born near by. 








the Christ - mas can - dles i the folk be - 


the Christ - mas can - dles with one ac - 


And sing’ glad Yule - tide A Child is at our 
To let all is - tian Re - mem - ber Christ the 
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Christmas Recitations 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 


BLANCHE A. STEINHOVER 


Christmas time is here again, 

Hear the old familiar strain! 

Ringing over all the earth, 

Sounds the story of Christ’s birth. 

May each heart be filled with cheer, 

As the Christmas time draws near. 
“Merry Christmas!” 


THE CATHEDRAL BELLS 


NELLE ARNOLD 


The great cathedral bells today 
Swell with the glory of His birth, 
For Jesus in a manger lay 


To bring us peace, good will on earth. 


The years shall march in long array, 
Yet never shall the tale grow old; 

Still children pause this happy day 
To hear the lovely story told. 


THE DOLLS’ CHRISTMAS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


It wouldn’t seem like Christmas 
To the dolls without a tree, 

And I've saved up my pennies 
To buy them one, you see. 


I'll put a silver star on top, 
As Mother does on mine, 
And candy canes and cookies, 

And icicles that shine. 


I have a woolly dog for Ted, 
A picture book for Sue, 

A rattle for my baby doll, 
A fan for Mary Lou. 


And now that they are fast asleep, 
I’m busy as can be, 

For I must play I’m Santa Claus, 
And trim their Christmas tree. 


BABY’S STOCKING 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Our baby’s stocking is so small, 
I'm ’fraid when Santa comes, 

It won’t hold many pretty toys 
Or nuts or sugar plums. 


I think when no one’s looking, 
Pll just creep down the stair, 

And take down Baby’s tiny sock, 
And hang a long one there. 
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CHRISTMAS 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


Candlelight and starlight, 
Evergreen and holly; 

Bells that chime “Christmas time,” 
Everything that’s jolly; 

Postman bending ‘neath his pack, 
Gifts and greetings in his sack. 


Mysteries, and Christmas trees 
Loaded down with toys; 
Christmas feast not the least 

Of the yuletide joys; 

From the kitchen all that’s nice— 
Whiffs of turkey, sniffs of spice. 


Soft and low, as they go, 
Carolers are singing; 

Hymns so sweet they repeat, 
Peace and good will bringing; 
Stars aglitter over them 

As they sing of Bethlehem. 


Jolly days—holidays, 

Filled with mirth and laughter; 
Christmas fun just begun, 

Lots to follow after; 

Still another week of play 
Before it is New Year’s Day. 


A TRIP TO TOWN 


ANSTRICE CARTER KELLOGG 


We went to town the other day, 

To look for Santa with his sleigh. 

And, sure enough, we found him there 
With suit of red, and snowy hair. 

He shook my hand and laughed with glee 
And took me then upon his knee. 

He seemed so big, and jolly, too; 

I love old Santa Claus, don’t you? 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The Christmas bells ring, 

And the children all sing 

A carol this glad Christmas morn, 

With hearts light and gay, 

They sing of the day 

When the Babe in the manger was born. 


In cottage and hall, 

For great and for small, 

There is peace, there are good will and 
cheer, 

And gay voices ring, 

As they honor the King, 

Whose birthday brings joy every year. 


ONCE MORE 


M. LUCILE FORD 


Once more we hail the Christmas time 
With greetings and with songs of cheer; 
Once more our eyes look forward to 
The coming of another year; 

Once more we feel the happy thrill 

Of gay suspense and glad surprise; 
Once more we talk of Santa Claus— 
Forgetting we are worldly wise. 


Once more the holly berries gleam, 
The yule log throws its sparkling light; 
Once more the bells ring out with glee, 
And carols echo through the night; 
Once more the same old wish is heard, 
“A Merry Christmas, friends, to you!” 
Once more We leave the Old behind 
And eagerly turn toward the New. 


A CHRISTMAS WISH 


ANSTRICE CARTER KELLOGG 


I wish old Santa’d bring a sled 

With runners that are painted red, 
For then I'd play out in the snow 
And down the hill I’d swiftly go. 


I'd bring the bundles from the store 
And leave them at the kitchen door. 
I'd be as happy as could be 

If Santa’d bring that sled to me. 


THE CHRISTMAS STAR 


ALICE M. JAROS 


A star is on our Christmas tree. 
Do you know why it’s there? 
It happened many years ago, 
Upon a night quite fair, 
That shepherds, biding in the fields, 
Were wakened from their sleep 
And watched a lovely, shining star 
Across the heavens creep. 


They followed it until it stopped 
Above a stable door. 

They tiptoed in and saw a Babe, 
Then followed it no more. 

For Jesus in that manger slept, 
A star had shown the way. 

That’s why a star is on our tree 
On every Christmas Day. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


Sing a song of Christmas 
With lighted Christmas trees, 
All loaded with the presents 
Old Santa sent to please. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
For Grandma’s come to stay 
Till Christmas days are over— 
Oh, isn’t Christmas gay? 
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Through a Christmas Garland 


BLANCHE SPRAGUE 


(Make a large Christmas wreath, using 
as the foundation a piece of heavy wire. 
It should be of such a length that the 
opening of the completed wreath will be 
large enough for any of the children tak- 
ing part to step through. Cover the wire 
with sprays of evergreen and holly, fasten- 
ing them with fine wire or heavy linen 
thread. Finish with a huge bow of scar- 
let crépe paper at the top. The wreath 
may be placed against a rear wall, as part 
of the decorations, until it is needed for 
the exercise. Then, to music, two of the 
older children bring the wreath to the 
center of the platform, holding it upright. 
They may wear scarlet bands over suits or 
dresses, as does the Announcer. The 
groups may remain on the platform after 
they have taken part in the exercise.) 





IN THIS exercise any number of primary children 
may take part. Three older children are needed, 
one to act as Announcer, and two (tall children, 
preferably) to hold the Christmas garland. 





ANNOUNCER— 

A garland tells of happiness. 
Christmas time is here, 

The holly and the evergreen bring merri- 
ment and cheer. 

When Christmas skies are overhead, and 
Christmas snow beneath, 

Great joy and mirth we bring to you 
through a Christmas wreath. 

And through the garland now appears a 
greeter very small, 

Who comes to bring in cordial way a 
welcome to you all, 


When 


(A little child steps through the wreath 
and recites.) 
CHILD— 
You people all I want to greet; 
My welcome words are short and sweet, 
Merry Christmas! 
ANNOUNCER— 
These carolers have come to you, and 
happy songs will bring, 
While, stepping through this Christmas 
wreath, their carols they will sing. 
(Carolers, who may wear red capes and 
caps, step through wreath and sing.) 
ANNOUNCER— 
Now through the wreath of Christmastide 
the happy givers come, 
Bearing gifts, all gaily wrapped, to glad- 
den many a home. 
(Children wearing wraps and carrying 
packages step through wreath and sing.) 
ANNOUNCER— 
A garland gay at Christmas time! 
may it be the door 
Of service that is glad and true to One 
who came of yore. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Beautiful Star, Wonderful Star 


Beau - ti - ful Star, 


Gleam-ing while the 
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Won - der - ful 


an - gels 


Won - der - ful 


hope 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


Star, 


“Peace on 


sang, 


Star, 


Guid - ing the 


a - far, On that Ho 





Shin - ing o’er 


earth, 


Beth - le - hem, 


good 
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Wise Men by thy light, 
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A Christmas Surprise 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ELIZABETH WICH MARSHALL 


Teacher, Walnut Street School, Woodbury, New Jersey 


CHARACTERS 


SANTA 
BROWNIE HELPERS (five or more) - 
MRS. SANTA 

DICKY, a little boy 

DOLLY, his sister 

MOTHER 

FATHER 

CHILDREN (any number) 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


STAGE SETTING 


The time is the night before Christmas. 
The place is Santa’s workshop. It is full 
of toys, and there is a table on which is a 
pile of letters. At other tables, Brownies 
are working on toys. 


THE Pray 
Act I 


SANTA (busily putting toys into his 
pack)——I must hurry or I'll be late. I 
mustn't forget Mary or Joan or Jimmie or 
Jack, Let me see. (Looks around.) Here’s 
that doll Mary wants. (Places doll in 
his pack.) Here’s that automobile for 
Jimmie. Brownie, have you finished that 
airplane yet? We must be off soon. 

FIRST BROWNIE (shining airplane)—I 
have almost finished, Santa. Just another 
shine or two, and it will be ready. 

SECOND BROWNIE—Santa, do you sup- 
pose we'll have enough toys to go around? 

santa (shaking head sadly)—I don’t 
know, I don’t know. Just look at this 
pile of letters! (Picks one up.) Here’s 
a letter from a boy who wants an air- 
plane, a gun, a sled, a radio, and a wagon. 

(Enter Third Brownie, running, hold- 
ing a letter in his hand.) 

THIRD BROWNIE—Here’s a letter that 
came in the last mail, Santa. 

FOURTH BROWNIE (looking around) — 
If this letter asks for very many toys, we 
shan’t have enough to go around. 

FIFTH BROWNIE—Children ought to 
remember there are others in this world 
besides themselves. 

SANTA—Well, let’s see what the letter 
says. (Reads aloud.) “Dear Santa: Will 





AUTHOR'S NOTE: In preparing to give this pri- 
mary Christmas play, I find that I obtain the best 
results by first telling the children the story of the 
play. We discuss what we think about the char- 
acters, and learn to know them. Children always 
ask to have the story retold. My next step is to 
have them dramatize different parts of the story, 
such as the scene in Santa's workshop, the arrival 
of the last letter, the scene in Dolly and Dicky’s 
living room, and so on. After several preliminary 
dramatizations, we select the best actors for the 
parts. There is no memorizing of parts, and the 
action is spontaneous and natural. 
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you please come to our house tonight? We 
know you are very busy, but we have a 
little surprise for you. We are not ask- 
ing for anything this year. Give our 
share to some poor children. Please try to 
come. Our names are Dolly and Dicky.” 
(Brownies look at one another in surprise. 
Santa looks surprised, too.) Well, I never 
received a letter like this before! I wonder 
what the surprise is going to be. Dolly 
and Dicky seem to have the real Christ- 
mas spirit. 

(Two Brownies gather up last few toys 
and carry them out as though to put them 
in sleigh. Enter Mrs. Santa.) 

MRS. SANTA—Oh, Santa, aren’t you 
ready yet? All the children will be wait- 
ing for you. The sleigh is ready. 

SANTA—Yes, I’m just about ready now. 
Come, Brownies! We must be off. Let’s 
visit Dolly and Dicky first. I want to 
know what their surprise is. 

MRS. SANTA (helping to straighten up) 
—Who are Dolly and Dicky? 














_ 


The Children Surprise Santa with a Song 


SANTA—lI just had a letter from them. 
They are two of the most unselfish chil- 
dren I know. Instead of asking for toys, 
they have prepared a surprise for me! 
Now I must be on my way. 

MRS. SANTA—Dont forget your mit- 
tens, Santa. It’s a cold, snowy night. 
Good-by! (Exit Santa and Brownies, 
saying “Good night.” Mrs. Santa looks 

(Continued on page 66) 


Christmas Comes Caroling 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ELSIE DUNCAN YALE 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CHRISTMAS—Wears a flowing white 
gown, and around her head a red and sil- 
ver coronet trimmed with holly. 

walts—Wear red capes and caps. 

KING WENCESLAS—Wears a long cloak 
of royal purple fastened at the shoulder 
with a gilt clasp, a gilt crown, black 
stockings, low shoes, and gilt buckles. 

PAGE—Wears full black bloomers on 
which green stripes have been sewed, 
green cape with silver clasp, black stock- 
ings, low shoes with silver buckles, and 
broad-brimmed green hat with plume. 

PEASANT—Is bareheaded, wrapped in 
long gray or brown woolen cloak; wears 
low shoes; carries fagots. 

GARLAND BEARERS—Wear gay dresses; 
carry holly and evergreen wreaths. 

TREE TRIMMERS—Wear gay dresses, and 
carry blue, silver, and crystal ornaments 
for the trees. 

GIVERS—Wear outdoor costume; carry 
decorated Christmas baskets. 

MARY—Wears a flowing robe of bright 
blue and a white veil. 


ANGEL OF PEACE—Wears a white gown 
and a silver hairband, and carries a small 
branch tied with silver ribbon, suggesting 
an olive bough. 

TWO ANGELs—Wear long white gowns. 


STAGE SETTING 


Plenty of greenery should decorate the 
stage. Mesh wire stretched across the rear 
wall serves as a foundation in which ever- 
green boughs are twined. This back- 
ground extends about two thirds of the 
way up the wall, and the remaining space 
on the wall is covered with dark blue 
crépe paper on which silver stars are past- 
ed. The sides are banked with greenery, 
and at each rear corner is a Christmas tree, 
untrimmed, but supplied with blue and 
white light bulbs, unlighted. 

Christmas comes down the aisle, sing- 
ing a carol, or walking to its music. 


THE Pray 


CHRISTMAS (on reaching stage)— 
I come a-caroling on my way, 
All glad of heart on Christmas Day, 
(Continued on page 67) 
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A Christmas Riddle 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY BESS STOUT LAMBERT 


Gail 






I know a jol - ly  gen-tle- man; I'm sure you know him _ too; 


He rides a - cross the win-ter sky, His rein - deer scam - per fast, 









He has a smile for ev - ry - one; His eyes are  twink-ling blue. 


Be - fore you get  one_ peep at_ him, Hi 


a” 


sleigh has jin - gled _ past. 


Refrain: 


His name is known to ev-’ry-one; is fame is known 


Now he knowsme and he _ knows you; He _ thinks of the ver - y nic-est things to do! 


- der, can you tell to me Just who this jol - ly friend may be, 


Who’s al - ways mer - ry, al - ways gay, And leaves us gifts Christ - mas Day? 
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A Nativity Play for Shadow Puppets 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
DEBORAH MEADER 


Instructor in Puppetry, Extension Division, University of Minnesota 


CHARACTERS 


In addition to the puppets listed be- 
low, the play requires a Reader and a 
choir of Angel Voices, to be heard from 
behind the scenes. 


THREE SHEPHERDS MARY 
ANGEL JOSEPH 
THREE WISE MEN BABE 
AND THEIR CAMELS 
THE PLay 
ScENE I 


READER (behind scene)—“‘And it came 
to pass in those days, that there went out 
a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all 
the world should be taxed. 

And all went to be taxed, every one into 
his own city. And Joseph also went up 
from Galilee, out of the city of Naza- 
reth, into Judaea, unto the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem; 

to be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, 
being great with child. 

“And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished that 
she should be delivered. 

“And she brought forth her first-born 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger; because 
there was no room for them in the inn. 

“And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night.” 

(Curtain opens. Three shepherds—an 
old man, a young man, and a boy—are 
asleep. A light abpears in the sky. A 
sheet of medium-blue poster paper oiled 
and set in a cardboard frame may be used 
as a screen for the light of the entire 
play. Blue light is well adapted to the 
mood. This screen should be slipped into 
the slot at top and bottom of the reflect- 
ing box. If a piece of black construction 
paper is held over the light before the cur- 
tain is opened and then is slowly drawn 
across the surface of the blue screen, the 
light will grow brighter.) 

FIRST SHEPHERD (af extreme right, ris- 
ing) —Awake, brethren. Awake and see! 
(He points to the sky.) What is that 
light in the sky? (Second and Third 
Shepherds rise to knees. Third Shepherd 
drops back on heels.) 

ANGEL voices (singing or chanting) — 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

SECOND SHEPHERD—Hark! I hear 
voices, angel voices. 

THIRD SHEPHERD—Heard you ever the 
like? What thing has happened? 
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(Angel appears at top left of screen. 
Shepherds bow heads and hide faces with 
hands.) 

ANGEL (extending arm)—‘“Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. 
(Shepherds raise heads.) For unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. (Shep- 
herds raise hands in amazement.) And 
this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.” 

(Angel withdraws.) 

ANGEL voices (as before)—“Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 


Puppets and stage settings for this play 
are described on pages 30-31. 


FIRST SHEPHERD ( pointing)—Twas 
Gabriel, the messenger of the Lord. 

SECOND SHEPHERD—Christ, the Sav- 
iour, is born. 

THIRD SHEPHERD—Said he not we 
would find Him in Bethlehem, lying in a 
manger? 

FIRST SHEPHERD (rising)—Yea, let us 
go and worship Him. But what of the 
flock? 

THIRD SHEPHERD—The Lord will take 
care of the sheep. Let us make haste. 


ScENE II 


READER (behind scene) —‘Now when 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea, 
behold, there came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, 
and, lo, the star, which they saw in ‘the 
east, went before them.” 

(Curtain opens. The Wise Men, riding 
on camels, go slowly across the screen, 
preceded by a star. The star may be cut 
from yellow construction paper and oiled. 
After reinforcing it with tape, it may 
be attached to a wire and moved across 
the scene before the Wise Men.) 

(Continued on page 63) 


Ready for Christmas 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
BLANCHE SPRAGUE 


(Children in groups, each group hav- 
ing a leader who recites the verse, come to 
the stage in turn to music of carols.) 

WREATH-BEARER (group with gar- 
lands) — 

Oh, we will get ready for Christmas, 
The holly we'll happily twine, 

We'll hang our wreaths in the windows, 
Of joy and of gladness the sign! 

For Christmas is coming so quickly, 

Our hearts all are merry and gay; 

We’re bringing these beautiful garlands, 
To welcome a wonderful day! 

(Music is resumed as they decorate 
with wreaths, and step back.) 

FORESTER (leader carrying a tree, others 
with hatchets) — 

Oh, we must be ready for Christmas, 
And so we are bringing a tree; 

When trimmed up so gaily and lighted, 
A wonderful sight it will be! 

A star at the top will be shining, 

The presents all piled up below; 

Oh, we shall be ready for Christmas, 
With a tree that is brightly aglow! 

(They place tree in holder, and join 
the others.) 

LIGHT-BEARER (group with candles) — 
Oh, we must be ready for Christmas, 

For candles give Christmastide light. 
They glow on the tables and mantels; 
In windows they’re shining so bright. 


And as o’er the snow they are streaming 

With light that is lovely afar, 

They'll say to the folks that are passing, 

“Now ready for Christmas we are!” 
(They step back and join the others.) 
COOK (group with pans and spoons) — 

Oh, we must be ready for Christmas, 

Since we are the capable cooks, 

Indeed, we are ready for business, 

As quickly you'll see by our looks; 

For mince pies and wonderful puddings, 

For cookies and frosted plum cake— 

Oh, we will be ready for Christmas; 

What lots of good things we will bake! 
(They step back and join the others.) 
GIVER (group with gifts) — 

And we are all ready for Christmas; 

We’ve presents aplenty, you see, 

Tied up in the gayest of wrappings, 

Oh, they will bring gladness and glee! 

For Christmas comes always so quickly, 

The days just ahead slip by fast; 

But now all our shopping is finished— 

We're ready for Christmas at last! 
(They step back and join the others.) 
CAROLER (group in red cloaks and 

caps) — 

So, as the glad season approaches, 

The Eve of a song and a star, 

We'll show, if we bring joy to others, 

How truly ready we are! 
(All join in singing carols.) 
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The Recipe for Christmas Joy 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LENA BISTLINE ADAMS AND MAXINE SWIFT 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SANTA—Usual costume. 

BROW NIE MERRY MAN Brown Cos- 

BROWNIE GOOD CHEER ( tumes with 

BROWNIE MISCHIEF tall, point- 

OTHER BROWNIES ed hats. 

ARABELLA, a doll—Fancy costume of 
crépe paper. 

PRINCESS DIANE—Wears crown, and 
long train hanging from shoulders. 

STORYLAND PEOPLE—Dressed accord- 
ing to storybook illustrations. They in- 
clude Red Riding Hood, Jack and Jill, 
Bopeep, Old Mother Hubbard, Hans 
Brinker and his sister Gretel, Cinderella, 
Boy Blue, Jack Horner, Johnny Stout, 
and Old King Cole. 


STAGE SETTING 


) 


The first scene is the home of Santa 
Claus. A fireplace may be used in back- 
ground, with shelves on each side con- 
taining toys. A table and chair are at 
center front. ‘T-he second scene is a room 
in a castle. Replace shelves, table, and 
chair with a high-backed chair for Prin- 
cess Diane and a small stool for Arabella. 
The third scene is the same as the first. 

Acr I 

(Curtain finds Santa pacing floor, 
hands behind back, seemingly worried.) 

SANTA (pausing in walk and clapping 
hands)—Brownie Merry Man! Come 
here! (Brownie Merry Man enters and 
bows before Santa.) 

BROWNIE MERRY MAN—Yes, 
what is it you wish? 

SANTA—Why is it so sad here this 
Christmas? The Brownies are making 
toys for the children, but no one is happy. 

BROWNIE MERRY MAN—Lhat is because 
Brownie Good Cheer did not mix up any 
Christmas Joy this year in his Happiness 
Bowl. 

SANTA—What! No Christmas Joy to 
be scattered on earth this year? What is 
the matter with Brownie Good Cheer? 

BROWNIE MERRY MAN—He is lonely 
for Arabella. She is the doll you sent to 
the Princess Diane last Christmas. He 
says he knows Arabella is not happy in 
the castle with the Princess. 

SANTA—Bring Brownie Good Cheer 
here at once. (Exit Brownie Merry Man. 
He re-enters, followed by Brownie Good 
Cheer, who stands looking very downcast. 
Santa speaks to him.) What is this I hear 
about no Christmas Joy this year for the 
world? 

BROWNIE GOOD CHEER—I am sorry, 
Santa. I can’t think of the recipe for 


Santa, 
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Christmas Joy. All I can think of is 
Arabella shut up in the castle. 
SANTA—But we must have Christmas 
Joy with our toys. (Claps hands. Brown- 
ies appear.) Brownies, go with Good 
Cheer to the castle of the Princess Diane 
and bring back the doll Arabella at once. 
Perhaps then we can make Christmas Joy. 


Act Il 


BROWNIE GOOD CHEER (entering with 
other Brownies)—Ah! There you are, 
my friend Arabella! I have good news for 


you. Santa has sent me to bring you back 
to Santa Claus Land. We are very sad 
there without you. 

ARABELLA (who has been sitting very 
still and stiff, coming to life) —I am glad 
to see you, but I can’t go back with you. 
Princess Diane has no one else to play 
with. She has to live in this dreary castle 
and I make her happy. 

BROW NIE GOOD CHEER—But surely you 
are not happy, and that makes me sad. 

ARABELLA— Wait and see. The Princess 
is having a party today. Some of the peo- 
ple from Storybook Land are coming. 
You and the other Brownies shall come 
too. Here is the Princess now. 

PRINCESS DIANE (ev/fers)—It is time 
for the guests to arrive. I thought they 
would be here earlier. (Notices Brown- 
ies.) Who are these little people? 

(Continued on page 64) 


Down the Chimney 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


Down the chim-ney big and black San-ta comes with heavy -y sack; 


as he goes by, 


is fast a-sleep While he 













Down the chim - ney San-ta comes Load -ed high with dolls and drums, 


El-e-phants and fun-ny things, All the gifts that Christ - mas brings. 


Mag - ic takes him through the sky! 


fills the stock - ings deep. 
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The Drum in the Snow 


GLADYS LLOYD 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JOHNNY DRUM—A boy in a brownie 
suit, with scarlet ruffles at his neck and 
wrists and scarlet pompons on his shoes. 
A perky cap with a scarlet feather is 
perched on his head, and a drum is slung 
about his neck. 


THE MUSICAL WIMBLES— 


DORIS LAVIAL 
KATY VERNIE 
TOM MIKIN FLORA 
SARAH BELLI LUTHER 


GALLIBARD ROSADELLE 


The Wimbles are a rollicking crowd of 
girls and boys in pirate sashes and hats. 
There may be as many Wimbles as desired. 
If the school has a band, it may act the 
part of the Wimbles. If not, then the 
Wimbles may use any collection of trum- 
pets, triangles, tambourines, and so on— 
anything except a drum—that they can 
get together. 

SETTING 
Out of doors. Drifts of cotton-batting 


snow are scattered about, and there are lit- 
tle evergreens, sprinkled with snow. 


THE PLay 


(Johbuny Drum is under the biggest 
snowdrift, one foot sticking out. In 
swagger the Wimbles, tooting, shaking 
bells, and so on, but not very loudly.) 

poris—Oh, what a fine Christmas 
morning! 

KATY—And see how it snowed and 
drifted in the night. 

TOMMIKIN—Just look at this big drift. 

SARAH BELLE—What’s that sticking 
out of it? 

(The Wimbles collect around the 
drift.) 

GALLIBARD—Why, it’s a foot! Just a 
little foot. Some little person’s stuck in 
the snow! 

LAVIAL—Here, all together! Let’s dig 
him out! 

(They pull snow away, take Johnny 
Drum by his hands, jump him to his feet, 
brush him off, and straighten his cap and 
drum.) 

VERNItE—Are you hurt? 

FLORA—Who are you? 

LUTHER—How did you get stuck in the 
drift? 

JOHNNY DRUM—How you do ask 
questions! You ask them faster than I can 
answer them. 

ROSADELLE-—Well, while you’re think- 
ing up the answers, I'll tell you who we 
are. We're the Musical Wimbles. That’s 
Doris and this is Katy. This is Tommikin 
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THIS rollicking Christmas play is appropriate for 
children of various ages, and the number of charac- 
ters may be changed if necessary, to suit the size 
of your group. The Drum should by all means 
be a boy, but the speeches of the others. may be 
adapted for either boys or girls. 





and that is Sarah Belle. This boy’s name 
is Gallibard and that one’s Lavial. These 
three are Vernie and Flora and Luther. 
And I’m Rosadelle. Now tell us whether 
you are hurt, and who you are. 

JOHNNY DRUM—Well, no, I’m not 
hurt. And anybody can see I’m a drum. 
But how I came to get stuck in the snow 
is a regular story. 

poris—Oh, how nice! 

JOHNNY DRUM—I disagree with you. 

KATY—Oh, stories are always nice, even 
sad stories. 

TOMMIKIN—TIhey aren’t when the sto- 
ry happens to you yourself. 

SARAH BELLE—Well, tell away, Johnny 
Drum, and let us be the judge of that. 

JOHNNY DRUM—I was a passenger in 
Santa’s sleigh last night— 

GALLIBARD—A Christmas story! 

JOHNNY DRUM—I was one of the toys 
Santa was delivering and I was riding on 
top of a jumble of scooters and, oh, hav- 
ing such a wonderful time, looking over 
the edge of the sleigh at the world below. 
Sometimes the people wore kimonos— 

LAVIAL—Japan! 

JOHNNY DRUM—And sometimes they 
had feathers in their hair. 

VERNIE—Indians! 

JOHNNY DRUM—As T said, it was all 
very wonderful—till the scooters got to 


disputing among themselves over their 
merits and started showing off their speed 
as the sleigh flew along. I went flying 
overboard—down—down— 

FLORA—Down into this drift here! 

JOHNNY DRUM—Yes. 

LUTHER—And didn’t Santa notice and 
stop to pick you up? 

JOHNNY DRUM—Does it look as if he 
did? 

ROSADELLE—Weell, as long as you didn’t 
get hurt it doesn’t matter, but you’d bet- 
ter just try your sticks to be sure. Here, 
we'll play for you. 

(The Wimbles start up a sprightly 
tune, piano or phonograph accompany- 
ing, if necessary, for melody. Johnny 
Drum beats good time.) 

TOMMIKIN—You’re all right, Johnny 
Drum. In fact, I never saw or heard such 
a fine drum in all my ten (giving the 
proper number) years. 

JOHNNY DRUM—You’re very polite. I 
beat well because Santa made me that 
way. You’re good musicians yourselves. 

SARAH BELLE—That’s because Santa 
made us, too. 

VERNIE—And so long as you’re not 
hurt, your spill from Santa’s sleigh doesn’t 
matter. 

JOHNNY DRUM—I disagree with you. 
I was intended for some little boy’s 
Christmas stocking and now I’m a present 
for nobody. And what’s worse, the little 
boy I was intended for is drumless this 
morning and very likely he feels bad. 
What if he wrote Santa a letter and asked 
him for a drum? What a poor opinion of 
Santa he must have this morning. 

FLORA—O)h, the poor disappointed boy! 

ROSADELLE—Didn’t you hear Santa say 
whose stocking he would put you in? 

JOHNNY DRUM—Never a word. 

KATY—Haven’t you an identification 
card in your pocket? 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Johnny Drum Leads Off with a Merry March, the Wimbles Falling Gaily In behind Him 
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“The Christmas Tree’ —Niels W. Gade 


ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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_ T.B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of tambourine, 
S indicates shake. Xylophone may play the part for bells. 
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Posing Christmas Pictures 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 
IDA E. BIRDSALL 


Teacher, First Grade, Fairview School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


STAGE SETTING 

The stage has a curtain across the front 
with a piano at the right directly below. 
In front of the piano is a small platform 
for the children who are to recite or sing. 
The back wall of the stage forms the 
background for the interior scenes. 

The setting and properties include a 
central fireplace, windows draped with 
curtains and coated with cleaning powder 
to represent snow outside, chairs, a rug, 
two small Christmas trees on stands, can- 
dies, clock, wreath, footstool, wooden 
horses with several boards to use as a table, 
and a large log with ropes. 

There should be a dark blue muslin cur- 
tain which can be pulled across in front 
of fireplace and windows so as to form the 
background for the outdoor scenes. 

At the left corner of the stage, just be- 
hind the front curtain, place a strong 
light, to use in throwing colored lights on 
scenes. ‘The auditorium should be dark. 


INTRODUCTION 


KEADER 

At this time of year with its season of 
cheer, 

We have but one thought: 
almost here. 

“Christmas” we say! We pause to think; 

We hear the wind whistle; we watch the 
fire sink. 

Lower and lower the embers glow 

As we picture scenes of long ago. 

A field of snow, a patch of wood, 

The spot on the hill where. the old 
church stood, 

A star, a bell, a spray of green, 

A moonlit sky o'er a frozen stream, 


Christmas is 
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Part III, Scene 3—Hanging Up the Stockings 


A rosy cheek, the flash of a smile 
Of a friend we have not seen for a 
while. 
Then we think of the bustle and crowds 
on the street; 
And at each corner old Santa we meet. 
And now, my friends, think, all of you, 
What does the word Christmas 
Mean to you? 
(The reader withdraws, as two children 
sing “Silent Night.) 


PART I 
SCENE 1 
Outdoor scene. Three Wise Men are 
grouped, one kneeling, one half kneeling, 
one standing, with gifts stretched forth. 
A yellow light is used. Costumes are 
made from _portiéres and_ tablecloths. 
They sing “Three Kings of Orient.” 


SCENE 2 


Outdoor scene. Three shepherds are 
seated on ground in attitude of listening. 
The upper-grade chorus, seated to the 
right of stage in seats below and hidden 
from view by screens, sings “Shepherds, 
Shake Off Your Drowsy Sleep.” 


SCENE 3 


Outdoor scene. In center of stage is a 
bundle of hay with a doll placed on top. 
A flashlight concealed in the hay sends 
light to Mary’s face as she bends over the 
Child. Joseph stands to one side of Mary, 
a little back. A first-grade child sings 
“Away in the Manger.” 


INTERMISSION 
A violin solo or a piano selection. 


PART II 
SCENE 1 


Outdoor scene. Two Christmas trees 
stand at right of stage. Three carol sing- 
ers (dressed in long stockings, bright- 
colored bathing suits, sweaters, scarfs, and 
hats) are posed. The middle child hoids 
a large open book, one child holds a 
lantern high, and the third child stands 
looking at book. Orange light thrown 
on group. Upper-grade chorus sings 
“Wassail Song.” 


SCENE 2 
Interior scene. Period of Middle Ages. 


A long table, made of wooden horses and 
boards, is placed diagonally from the cen- 
tral fireplace to right corner. Around it 
sit several lords with mugs and pipes. 
Some of them are half standing. 

To the left in a large chair by the fire- 
place sits an old woman with a flat lace 
cap on her head. Standing at her side is a 
tall stately girl dressed in 2n old-fashioned 
costume. Coming across stage from left 
are three boys, apparently pulling yule 
log. At the front squats a jester. Red 
light is thrown over all. 


. 


SCENE 3 


A chorus of children from the lower 
grades comes through rear door of audi- 
torium with hats and coats on and arms 
filled with greens, singing “Deck the 

falls.” They stand at one side below 
stage. 

Those around the table on the stage 
stand and sing “God Rest Ye Merry, 
Gentlemen.” 


INTERMISSION 
Soft piano music: “Long, Long Ago.” 


PART IIf 
SCENE 1 


Interior scene. Candles and clock on 
mantel, wreath above, rug in front of 
fireplace, armchair at one side, undeco- 
rated tree on other side, red electric light 
bulb and wood to represent a fire in grate. 

Two girls and two boys dressed in co- 
lonial costumes dance the minuet. Red 
light is thrown on scene. 


SCENE 2 


Interior scene. Large girl dressed as 
mother is seated in armchair holding a 
very small child on her lap. A boy stands 
behind and leans on the chair. A girl sits 
on a footstool in front of the mother. A 


girl standing on platform at side recites 
“The Night before Christmas.” 


SCENE 3 


Interior scene. Children dressed in 
night clothes hang up their stockings. 
Boy on chair reaching up, small girl 
holding stocking up toward boy, and a 

(Continued on page 61) 
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ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 


Se 


This painting, “Holy Night," by Correggio, introduces a twelve-page unit on Christmas music. 
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Hark! the her-ald an-gels sing Glo-ry fo the new-born Ring 
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Christmas Music 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


B® SINCE early days it has been the 

custom all over the Christian world 
to sing at Christmas time. Every Chris- 
tian land has contributed carols, hymns, 
and oratorios. 

More than any other songs, Christmas 
carols come direct from the hearts of the 
people. Many are traditional folk songs. 
Others are composed folk songs. 

The traditional French carols are both 
jovial and religious. Some tell the story 
of the Christ Child or the Holy Family. 
Others appeal to the shepherds to leave 
their flocks and seek the manger. The 
most joyous carols come from England, 
where the waits used to pass from house 
to house, singing merrily. 

In Italy the Christmas music is prin- 
cipally religious, old Latin hymns being 
used. In Greece everyone buys a candle 
at the door of the church. This he lights 
and carries as he sings. 

In America we use customs and music 
from every land. Songs and dances, 
quaint old customs, stately oratorios, have 
all become a part of our celebration. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates 1V, VI, and VIII, while 
suggestions for teaching the unit on each 
of these grade levels appear below. ] 


Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To understand the origin of carols. 

2. To make the child conscious of the 
words sung in carols. 

3. To create a sympathetic under- 
standing of other peoples. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Stories told in carols. 

2. Songs about the Christ Child. 

3. Carols about the Wise Men. 

4. American Negro carols. 

C. Desired attitudes— 

1. Enjoyment and 
Christmas music. 

2. Reverence toward old Christmas 
legends and beliefs. 

3. A realization of the idea that one 
should make others happy at Christmas 
time and forget one’s self. 

D. Activities— 

1. Dramatize the story of some carol. 

2. Draw a picture illustrating a carol. 

3. Make a tour of the school, singing 
carols. 

4. Save pennies from money earned to 
buy Mother or Dad a Christmas present. 
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E. Bibliography— 

Baker, Clara Belle; and Kohlsaat, Caro- 
line: Songs for the Little Child ( Abing- 
don). Many Christmas carols and 
other songs. 

Damm, August: Ten Traditional Christ- 
mas Carols (Ditson). Traditional car- 
ols that have been sung for so long no 
one knows the exact origin of them. 

Graham, Mary Nancy: Fifty Songs for 
Boys and Girls (Whitman). Songs and 
rounds, including Christmas carols. 

Kinscella, Hazel Gertrude: Music Appre- 
ciation Readers, Books II, Ill, and IV 
(University Pub. Co.). Stories about 
carols. 

Oberndorfer, Marx; and Faulkner, A. S., 
comps.: Noéls (FitzSimons). A new 
collection of old carols with descriptive 
and historical notes. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To understand the difference be- 
tween a hymn and a carol. 

2. To create a background for the en- 
joyment of Christmas music. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Lives of great composers of Christ- 
mas music. 

2. Circumstances under which various 
Christmas songs were written. 

3. Modern Christmas songs and hymns. 

4. Why music has such a prominent 
place in the celebration of Christmas. 

C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To interpret intelligently the mean- 
ing of Christmas songs. 

2. To give this information to others 
in the form of stories, projects, or poems. 
D. Desired habits— 

1. Doing careful research work. 

2. Taking part to the best of one’s abil- 
ity in Christmas celebrations. 

3. Approaching the Christmas season 
with reverence as well as joy. 

E. Activities— 

1. Make a Christmas booklet. Write 
original Christmas poems in your booklet. 
Copy a Christmas carol or hymn. 

2. Tell the story of a lezend or custom 
upon which a carol is based. Draw pic- 
tures to illustrate it. 

3. Dramatize a Christmas custom or 
legend which is described in a carol. 


Christmas music is the theme 
of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork and program material 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


F. Bibliography— 

Beattie, John W.; and others: The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs (Hall & Mc- 
Creary). Christmas hymns and carols 
with short descriptive notes. 

McConathy, Osbourne; Beattie, J. W.; 
and Morgan, R. V., eds.: Music of 
Many Lands and Peoples (Silver Bur- 
dett). Songs and hymns for the 
Christmas season, with descriptive and 
historical notes, are included. 

McConathy, Osbourne; and others: The 
Music Hour; Teacher's Guide for the 
Fifth Book (Silver Burdett). Teach- 
er’s guide for Christmas music as well as 
other music. Contains songs, hymns, 
and carols. 

Oberndorfer, Marx; and Faulkner, A. S., 
comps.: Noéls. See the bibliography 
for the primary grades. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To understand the origin of the 
oratorio. 

2. To know the difference between 
oratorios and operas. 

3. To furnish a background for the 
appreciation of Christmas oratorios, es- 
pecially The Messiah. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Oratorios not pertaining to Christ- 
mas. 

2. Modern Christmas music. 

3. Comparison of Christmas oratorios 
and Christmas cantatas. 

4. Modern Christmas cantatas. 

§. Great eighteenth-century musicians. 

6. England’s contribution of Christmas 
music and oratorios. 

C. Desired habits— 

1. To listen to classic Christmas music 
with pleasure. 

2. To thoroughly enjoy music from 
The Messiah. 

3. To stand when the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” is being sung. 

4. To participate intelligently in the 
Christmas program. 

D. Activities— 

1. Sing parts of The Messiah in school. 

2. Go to hear an oratorio sung, or lis- 
ten to one on the radio. 

3. Play on the phonograph selections 
from various Christmas oratorios. Let 
the class tell what the selection is; from 
what oratorio it came; and who was the 
composer. 

E. Bibliography— 

Whitcomb, Ida Prentice: Young Peo- 
ple’s Story of Music (Dodd Mead). 
Contains story of history of music and 
lives of greatest composers. 

Kinscella, Hazel Gertrude: Music Appre- 
ciation Readers, Book VI (University 
Pub. Co.). Contains story, “How Dot 
Heard The Messiah.” 
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Gramstorf{f Bros., Inc. 


From carillon towers around the 
world the melodies of familiar carols 
and hymns ring out on Christmas 
Eve. This thought is portrayed by 
Blashfield in his painting, “Christ- 
mas Chimes.” 


Christmas Music 
Brings Glad Tidings 


The sweet-faced child in Carpaccio’s painting, “Angel 
with a Lute,” looks as though he might be playing his 
instrument with reverence and joy, to express the true 
spirit of the Christmas festival. 


Rudolph Lesch Fine Arts Inc. 


For hundreds of years, children and 
adults have raised their voices in 
song to celebrate the Christmas sea- 
son. These “Singing Boys,” part of 
Della Robbia’s frieze in the city of 
Florence, seem to “shout the glad 
tidings, exultingly sing.” 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Christmas Carols 


Lesson I 
JANE LEARNS ABOUT CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


1. Do you know any song that tells a 
story? 

2. Have you ever played a game to the 
tune of a song? 

3. Did you know that each Christmas 
carol tells a story? 


Jane rushed into the house one day. 

“Mother,” she cried, “we had such fun 
at school this morning!” 

Just then, Jane saw her Aunt Martha, 
who had come to visit them. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Auntie,” she 
said. 

“Come to lunch and tell us all about 
your fun,” said Mother. 

“Well,” said Jane, when she was seated 
at the table, “we learned some new Christ- 
mas songs. One song was about holly. 
The teacher called it a carol. It went 
this way: 

“Deck the halls with boughs of holly! 

Fa la la la Ia Ia Ia la la. 

*Tis the season to be jolly, 

Fa la fa la la la Ia la Ia.” 

“There are many beautiful Christmas 
carols,” said Mother. “They are songs of 
praise and joy. There are Easter carols, 
too, but the carols everyone loves best are 
Christmas carols.” 

“Please tell me about them,” said Jane. 

“Many, many years ago,” said Mother, 
“people began to sing Christmas carols, 
and we are still singing many of those 
same carols.” 

“In England, each Christmas morning, 
the girls and boys go from house to house 
calling greetings and singing, ‘Here We 
Come A-Wassailing,’ ” said Auntie. 

“People in France, in the old days, 
would form a ring and dance while they 
sang carols,” added Mother. 

“The English carols are the happiest,” 
Auntie continued. “On Christmas Eve 
the head cook, sometimes called the ‘chief 
steward,’ marched into the great hall car- 
rying a boar’s head. There is a song about 
this festivity, “The Boar’s Head Carol.’ ” 

“Auntie, can you tell me about Christ- 
mas in olden times?” asked Jane. 

“Yes; there is an old carol about “The 
Yule Log Procession,’ ” said Aunt Martha. 
“The yule log was burned in the fireplace 
in Norway, Sweden, and England. The 
people sat around the fireplace and sang 
songs. 

“The animals in those old days were not 
allowed to go hungry at Christmas time. 
They were all given twice as much food 
as usual.” 

“Mother, how do children in other 
lands celebrate Christmas?” asked Jane. 
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“In Holland the girls and boys put out 
their shoes to be filled, instead of their 
stockings,” answered Mother. “There is 
a story which says that a ship from Spain 
brings toys to the good girls and boys and 
a whack to the bad ones.” 

“Oh, Mother,” said Jane, jumping up, 
“it is time to go to school! I thank you 
and Auntie for the stories.” 


Carols to hear and sing— 

1. “God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen.” 
Traditional, in Christmas Carols from 
Many Countries (G. Schirmer). 

2. “The Boar’s Head Carol.” English, 
in Christmas Carols from Many Countries 
(G. Schirmer). 

3. “Deck the Halls.” Old Welsh air, in 
Standard Songs, No. 4 (Birchard). 

4. “Welcome to the New Year.” Eng- 
lish folk tune, in The Music Hour, Second 
Book (Silver Burdett). 


Lesson II 
A CHuristTMas LULLABY 


1. Do you like to have stories told to 
you before you go to sleep? 

2. Do you like to be sung to sleep? 

3. What is a lullaby? 


Many years ago there lived in Germany 
a man by the name of Martin Luther. 

When Luther was a young man, he was 
a carol singer in the city of Erfurt. 

Martin Luther thought that music was 
one of the greatest gifts from God. 

He thought that music made people 
more gentle and kind. 

He believed that there should be much 
singing during the Christmas season. 

When he became a man, he wrote many 
lovely songs for his own children. 

One of these songs was a lullaby. 

This lullaby, which is also a carol, is the 
story of Christ’s birth. 

The name of the carol which Luther 
wrote is “Away in a Manger.” 

Children all over the world sing it. 


Carols to hear and sing— 

1. “Away in a Manger,” and “There 
Came a Child from Heaven,” by Martin 
Luther. 

2. “A Christmas Lullaby,” by Jessie 
Winter. 

3. “The Child Jesus,” 
Baker. 

4. “Jesus and the Children,” by Clara 
Belle Baker. 

These carols are found in Songs for the 


Little Child (Abingdon). 


by Edna D. 


Christmas music is the theme 
of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork and program material 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Lesson III 
THE CuHurist CHILD AND THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


1. Do you have a Christmas tree at your 
house? 

2. Where do you think that tree came 
from? 


This is a story of the Christmas tree. 

It is a story that is told every year to the 
children of Germany. 

A man who worked in the forest was 
seated by his fire one Christmas Eve. 

He heard a faint knock on his door. 

He opened the door. 

He found a little child lying on the 
doorstep. 

The child was half frozen in the snow. 

The forester took the child into the 
house. 

He and his family helped the child to 
get warm by the fire. 

They gave the child food. 

Little Hans gave up his bed and let the 
child sleep there. 

In the morning, the family was awak- 
ened by the singing of angels. 

The little child was the Christ Child. 

He broke a branch from the fir tree 
which grew beside the door. 

He set it in the earth. 

He said, ““You have fed me. You have 
warmed me. This is my gift to you. On 
my birthday, this tree shall bear fruit. 
You shall have plenty all the year.” 


Lesson IV 
SHEPHERDS AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


1. Have you ever seen a shepherd tak- 
ing care of sheep? 

2. Do you know the story of the shep- 
herds on Christmas Eve? 


Many carols have been written about 
the shepherds on Christmas Eve. 

Shepherds in many lands come down 
from their hillsides at Christmas time. 

They play and sing their songs in the 
churches for the Holy Child. 

In Italy, the shepherds wear a pretty 
costume when they sing their songs. 

They wear large broad-brimmed hats, 
with peacock feathers and red tassels. 

The shepherds wear leather trousers, 
red vests, and bright blue coats. 

They play musical instruments. 


Carols to hear and sing— 

1. “O Tannenbaum.” German. 

2. “Christ Was Born on Christmas 
Day.” German. 

3. “The First Noél.” French-English. 

4. “Shepherds, Shake Off Your Drow- 
sy Sleep.” Besancon. 

The four carols mentioned above can 
be found in Christmas Carols from Many 
Countries (G. Schirmer). 

5. “While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks.” Traditional, in Standard Songs, 
No. 4 (Birchard). 
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On Christmas Eve Swedish car- 
olers go forth to sing, just as their 
forefathers did long ago. 


Ewing Calloway 

















The merriment and jollity which 
prevail at Christmas are typified 
in the Santa Claus tradition. Chil- 
dren like to sing gay songs express- 
ing the qualities for which this 

The creche, which has long character is beloved. 

occupied a prominent place 

in European countries at 

Christmas time, formerly 

was attended with music 

and merry dancing. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Christmas Carols and Hymns 


LESSON I 
EarLy CuHristMAS HYMNS 


1. Do you know the difference be- 
tween a Christmas carol and a Christmas 
hymn? 

2. Can you name some old Christmas 
hymns? 


Carols are folk songs of joy and exul- 
tation, sung during festivals of the 
church, such as Christmas and Easter. 
Sometimes carols are playful. They often 
tell a story. Carols are so old that many 
of the composers have been forgotten. 

Not all the songs you sing at Christ- 
mas time are carols, however. Can you 
think of a religious song of devotion and 
praise? That is a hymn. 

Many beautiful hymns and masses 
were written between the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Palestrina was a mu- 
sician who used old carols as a basis for 
his church music. He wrote during 
the sixteenth century. His best-known 
chorus which we use today is “Adore- 
mus Te.” If you went into any of the 
great European cathedrals at the Christ- 
mas services, you would hear this chorus. 
Palestrina’s ““Hodie Christus Natus Est” 
can be heard in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome every Christmas. 

Martin Luther wrote many hymns for 
congregations to sing as well as choruses. 
His famous hymn “High from Heaven” 
was written in the sixteenth century. The 
verses of this hymn are supposed to be 
sung by an angel, the chorus by the 
shepherds. 

Have you sung the hymn “Joy to the 
World”? The music was written by 
Handel; the verses are by Isaac Watts. 

Many of the later Christmas hymns, 
based on legendary folk songs, were writ- 
ten in England after the Reformation. 

“Christians, Awake! Salute the Happy 
Morn” is a hymn by John Wainwright. 
English carol singers like to sing this beau- 
tiful hymn. 


Hymns to hear— 

1. Palestrina: “Adoremus Te” 
tor 9159 and 21622). 

2. Palestrina: “Hodie Christus Natus 
Est” (Victor 20410). 

3. Wainwright: “Christians, Awake! 
Salute the Happy Morn” (Victor 35788 
and 35946), 

4. “Let Our Gladness Know No End” 
—Bohemian. 

§. “Good Christian Men, Rejoice”— 
Old German. 

6. Handel: “Joy to the World.” 

The last three hymns may be found in 
Christmas Carols from Many Countries 
(G. Schirmer). 


(Vic- 
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Lesson II 
KinpDs OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


1. What are some olden customs that 
Christmas carols tell about? 

2. Can you name several traditional 
Christmas carols? 


Many of the early Christmas songs 
were dance carols. Some of these are 
purely festive and gay. The ones with a 
religious background have an interesting 
history. 

Many were connected with the créche, 
which is a representation of the manger 
and the infant Jesus, usually with other 
figures. There was always dancing in a 
circle about the créche. The song we 
know as “O Come, All Ye Faithful” is 
supposed to have originally been one of 
the old Latin carols which were sung and 
danced around the créche. 

Another type of carol dating from 
early times is the lullaby or cradle song. 
Many of the beautiful lullaby carols come 
from England. A popular dance tune at 
the time of Queen Elizabeth was “Green- 
sleeves.” We sing “What Child Is This” 
to this cradle song. 

The most beloved of all lullaby songs 
s “Away in a Manger.” Martin Luther 
wrote this for his own children. 

The gayest and happiest Christmas 
songs are the ones based on customs. By 
noticing the words of the carols you sing, 
you can learn the customs of the early 
peoples of different countries. 

Many lovely songs tell the story of the 
shepherds. A favorite is “While Shep- 
herds Watched Their Flocks.” 

During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries it was the custom of some 
knights to devote their lives to the Virgin 
Mary. Many songs about her were writ- 
ten at this time. See whether you can 
find some such carols. 

Many carols were written about the 
Wise Men, too. One of the most beauti- 
ful carols of this group is “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are.” 

Then there is a group of songs about 
the Holy Night. “Silent Night” is the 
one we love most. “Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing” was written in the nine- 
teenth century. Two American carols 
belonging to this group are “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” and “It Came upon 
a Midnight Clear.” 

Some songs, such as “O Come, Little 
Children,” are classed as songs of the 


Christ Child. 


Christmas music is the theme 
of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork and program material 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


The carols of legend tell some story of 
Christmas time known only in the land 
in which the song was written. Try to 


find some of the legends upon which car-. 


ols are based. 


Carols to hear— 

1. “Adeste Fideles”—Dance carol. 

2. “Away in a Manger”—Lullaby carol. 

3. “The First Noél”—Shepherd carol. 

4. “When Christ Was Born of Mary 
Free”—Song of the Virgin Mary. 

§. “March of the Kings”’—Carol of 
Wise Men. 

6. “It Came upon a Midnight Clear”— 
Song of the Holy Night. 

7. “Deck the Halls’—Carol of cus- 
tom. 

8. “O Come, Little Children”—Song 
of the Christ Child. 

These carols are in Christmas Carols 
from Many Countries (G. Schirmer). 

9. “I Saw Three Ships”—Carol of 
legend. Standard Songs, No. 4 (Birch- 
ard). 


LEsson III 
STORIES ABOUT SOME CAROLS 


1. Do you read stories about history? 
2. Do you like to hear about old cus- 
toms in other lands? 


There are many interesting stories told 
about Christmas songs. To know them 
will make Christmas singing even more 
enjoyable than it has been before. Here 
are some. Possibly you can find more. 

Franz Griber was the schoolmaster 
and organist in the church in a little 
Austrian town in 1818. On the after- 
noon of Christmas Eve, Griiber went to 
church. What was his despair when he 
found that the organ was out of order! 
A blinding blizzard was raging so that no 
outside help could be obtained. The or- 
gan could not be used for Christmas! 

Griiber suggested to Joseph Méhr, the 
vicar, that a new song might help. So 
Mohr wrote the beautiful verses of “Si- 
lent Night,” and Griiber wrote the music. 
The song was sung on Christmas to the 
accompaniment of a guitar. 

There are many songs connected with 
the cutting of the yule log. In England, 
much singing and dancing took place in 
the forest around the tree. Carols were 
sung while the log was being cut. It was 
brought back to the great hall with a 
procession singing and dancing. 


Carols to hear and customs to look up— 

1. “The Cherry-Tree Carol,” in 
Christmas (G. Schirmer). 

2. “Wassail, Wassail,” in Christmas 
Carols from Many Countries (G. Schirm- 
er). 

3. “The Holly and the Ivy,” in Diller- 
Page Carol-Book (G. Schirmer). 

4. “The Boar’s Head Carol,” in Christ- 
mas Carols from Many Countries (G. 
Schirmer). 
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Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“Adoration of the Magi”—Rubens 
“And when they had opened their treasures, they presented 
unto him gifts.”"—Matthew 2:11. 
Gramstorff Bros., Inc. 
“The Announcement to the Shepherds’’—Plockhorst 
“Glory to God in the highest.”—Luke 2:14. 


Pictures and 


Carols Tell 
the Christmas 
story 


These paintings, showing va- 
rious scenes from the Christ- 
mas story, provide interesting 
correlations with such well- 
known Christmas carols as 
“While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks by Night,” “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are,” 
and “Away in a Manger.” 
You can easily think of other 
Carols that describe these 
three beautiful pictures. 


Gramstorff Bros., Inc. 


“The Arrival of the Shepherds’’—Lerolle 
“And they came with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger.”—Luke 2:16. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
The Christmas Oratorio 


LESSON I 
How Oratrorios BEGAN 


1. What does the word oratory mean? 
2. In what country was most of the 
good early religious music composed? 

3. Where was the greatest music com- 
posed in later times? 


4. Is an oratorio always religious? 


In the early part of the eighth century, 
bands of gypsies from the East traveled 
all through Europe. The music-loving 
Italians caught some of the gypsies’ 
weird, sweet melodies and added these to 
their own folk songs. 

The poet-musician of later years was 
paid to perform in the public square. He 
would often recite the words and deeds 
of characters from the Bible. In the thir- 
teenth century, “The Passion” and “The 
Resurrection” were given in this way. 

Harlequins, peddlers, or jesters were 
hired to keep these dramas from becom- 
ing too solemn. They were supposed to 
jostle against the sacred characters con- 
stantly. These characters accompanied 
their acting by music called lauds. 

During the sixteenth century an Italian 
by the name of Filippo Neri thought that 
these religious shows were too much like 
carnival sports, and he determined to 
give people something more dignified. 

After trying many things, Neri con- 
ceived the following plan. He and his 
followers stood in little groups outside the 
church doors and told Bible stories. They 
interspersed their stories with lauds. At 
first there was no scenic display. Later 
the stories were given as little dramas. 

Sometimes the dramas were presented 
in the churches, but usually they were 
given in the prayer room, called the 
oratory. The oratorio received its name 
from the room where these dramas were 
given. A musical composition, the ora- 
torio is of religious character and requires 
soloists, chorus, and full orchestra. It is 
given without scenery, costumes, or act- 
ing. 

One of the earliest writers of oratorios 
was Alessandro Scarlatti, an Italian. His 
oratorios were so carefully planned that 
they were interesting from both a musi- 
cal and a dramatic point of view. 

A number of years after the death of 
Scarlatti, the music of the Italian opera 
and the spirit of the German passion 
music combined to make the modern 
oratorio. The two men who wrote the 
best-known Christmas oratorios were of 
German birth. Johann Sebastian Bach 
wrote his Christmas Oratorio in 1734. 
George Frederick Handel completed his 
greatest work, The Messiah, in 1742. 
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Things to do— 

1. Hunt up some of the selections 
from old oratorios. Play them on your 
phonograph if you can secure records. 

2. Write an essay comparing oratorios 
with modern Christmas cantatas. 


Lesson If 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BacH AND His 
“CHRISTMAS ORATORIO” 


1. Do you know any music written by 
Bach? 

2. Who wrote most of the Christmas 
music which you sing and hear, people 
who lived long ago, like Bach, or people 
who are living today? 


Bach came from a family of musicians. 
His father, Ambrosius Bach, was court 
organist. He lived in the quaint town of 
Eisenach in the Thuringian forest, in the 
central part of Germany. In this town, 
on March 21, 1685, Johann Sebastian 
Bach was born. 

Johann was a brave, industrious child. 
His father taught him to play the violin. 
When he was ten, both his parents died 
and he went to live with his brother. 

Johann kept at his music at odd 
moments until, when he was eighteen, he 
received an appointment as organist in 
the church at Arnstadt. For many years 
he composed music for the organ. 

In his middle life Bach accepted the in- 
vitation of Prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Kéthen to become his court musician. 
It was at this period that he wrote his 
concertos, sonatas, and suites for the 
clavier. 

In 1723, he became cantor to the 
School of St. Thomas, at Leipzig. He 
kept this position for the remaining 
twenty-seven years of his life. It was 
during these years that he composed his 
best music. He wrote here his preludes 
and fugues, his “Mass in B Minor,” his 
“Magnificat,” and his Christmas Oratorio. 

In Bach’s Christmas Oratorio there is 
no dramatic element. While Bach called 
it an oratorio, it is not a single work but 
a collection of six separate cantatas. Each 
cantata was written for a separate holy 
day, beginning with Christmas and ending 
with Epiphany. 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up records of Bach’s music. 
Play them on your phonograph. 

2. Listen to a record of Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio (Victor 7142). 


Christmas music is the theme 
of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork and program material 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


LESSON III 
HANDEL AND “THE MEssIAH”™ 


1. Do you think that opera should be 
sung in English or in the language in 
which it is written? Find what Handel 
thought about this. 

2. What compositions do you know 
which were written by Handel? 

George Frederick Handel was born in 
Halle, Germany, in 1685. As a child, 
Handel wished to study music. He had 
many difficulties, however, since his 
father wished him to study law. 

He had made friends with some of the 
music-loving inmates of the old castle of 
the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, and was al- 
lowed to listen to the grand organ serv- 
ices. One afternoon, unknown to the 
boy, the Duke heard him play. He was 
so delighted with the child’s performance 
that he sent for his father, and induced 
him to let Handel study music. 

Handel spent many years of his life 
in England composing and _ producing 
opera. Unlike Bach, most of his life was 
spent in comparative comfort. How- 
ever, the time came when, through the 
jealousies of his singers and competition 
in Operatic management, he was almost 
on the verge of bankruptcy. So at the 
age of fifty-four years, he decided to give 
up opera and turn to oratorio. 

His oratorios were written on a grand 
scale. His Messiah is considered one of 
the mightiest compositions of the world. 
He happened to write it in the following 
way. Three charitable organizations in 
Dublin had begged him to write some- 
thing to help their funds. In twenty- 
four days The Messiah was completed! It 
was presented on April 10, 1742. 

The first time George If heard this 
oratorio in London, he was so impressed 
that he and the whole audience rose to 
their feet at the “Hallelujah Chorus” and 
remained standing until it was over. This 
custom is still observed. 

Since The Messiah was written for 
charity, Handel fele that charity had a 
special claim upon it. So during his life- 
time, and since, it has often been per- 
formed to help some good cause. 

Handel spent his last years in blindness. 
He died on Easter Eve, 1759. He was 
buried in the Poets’ Corner, Westminster 
Abbey. A huge figure of the composer 
towers above his tomb. Beside the statue 
is a carved sheet of music from The 
Messiah. On this are written words which 
Handel himself chose: “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 


Songs to hear from The Messiah— 

1. “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

2. “I Know That My Redeemer Liv- 
eth.” 

3. “Oh, Thou That Tellest Good Tid- 
ings.” 


4. “For Unto Us a Child Is Born.” 
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Joyous Anthems of 
Christmastide 











One piece of music written for 
Christmas by the great composer, 
Bach, is his “Magnificat,” the 
song of joy that Mary sang. It 
begins, “My soul doth magnify 
the Lord.” ‘Madonna of the Mag- 
nificat,” a beautiful painting 
by Botticelli, shows Mary writ- 
ing the words of the song. The 
singing lines of the picture seem 
to chant the story of Christmas. 


©) Detroit Publishing Company 
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Check Exercises Based on Christmas Music 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 
1. Jane learned several new songs at 
school. 
2. She did not like to sing Christmas 
carols. 
3. Jane’s mother told her interesting 
things about Christmas carols. 
4. There are no carols except Christ- 
mas carols. 
§. In England, on Christmas morning, 
girls and boys stay in the house. 
6. English carols are the happiest. 
7. In Holland, the girls and boys hang 
up their stockings on Christmas Eve. 
8. People in France used to form a ring 
and dance while they sang carols. 
9. Jane loved to hear about carols. 
10. Jane’s aunt told her something 
about Christmas in olden times. 


Il. From the list below select the right 
word for each blank. 

1. Martin Luther lived in : 

2. Luther was a when he was a 
young man. 

3. Luther thought that music made 
people more ———— and ———-. 

4. He thought that there should be a 
great deal of singing at ————. 

§. He wrote — for his children. 

6. One of these songs was a beautiful 














7. The story of Luther’s lullaby tells 
about the ———. 

8. The name of this lullaby, which is 
also a carol, is . 
a) Christmas time 
b) “Away in a Manger” 

c) Germany 

d) lullaby 

e) carol singer 
f) gentle, kind 
g) songs 

h) birth of Christ 





III. Read and act these things. 

1. A forester, seated by the fire one 
Christmas Eve, heard a faint knock on 
his door. 

2. He opened the door. 

3. A child, half frozen, was lying on 
the doorstep. 

4. The old man helped the child to a 
chair by the fire. 

5. The family gave food to the child. 

6. Hans let the child sleep in his bed. 

7. The child broke a branch from the 
fir tree which grew beside the door. 

8. He set it in the earth. 

9. He said, “On my birthday, this tree 
shall bear fruit.” 


PLATE X (54) 
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Little carolers enjoy singing on a 
starry Christmas Eve. 


IV. Draw the picture you see when you 
read each sentence. 

1. In many countries shepherds come 
down from the hillsides on Christmas. 

2. The shepherds go to the churches in 
the villages. 

3. Shepherds sing Christmas carols in 
the churches. 

4. In England, on Christmas morning, 
girls and boys go from house to house 
singing Christmas carols. 

§. Jane sang for her mother and aunt 
part of a carol, “Deck the Halls.” 

6. The children in Jane’s grade sang 
carols in school. 

7. A Christmas tree in a home helps 
make the holiday cheerful. 

8. Children in the United States hang 
up their stockings on Christmas Eve for 
Santa to fill. 

9. Some children like to give gifts to 
those who have none. 


V. Draw a line under the word or words 
in parenthesis that make the sentence 
correct, 

1. The girls and boys of Holland (hang 
up their stockings, put out their shoes) 
on Christmas Eve. 

2. In (Italy, England) shepherds wear 
bright costumes at Christmas time. 

3. In many lands, shepherds go to the 
churches at Christmas time and (dance, 
play and sing their songs) . 


Christmas music is the theme 
of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork and program material 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


4. The yule log in olden times was 
burned (in the fireplace, outdoors). 

5. 
are (old, new). 

6. In the old days, people of (France, 
Holland) formed a ring and danced while 
they sang carols. 


VI. Answer each question with Yes or 


No. 
Be 





Most of the Christmas carols we sing 





Have many carols been written 


about the shepherds on Christmas Eve? 


2. 
3, 


Do shepherds sing carols now? 
Do shepherds ever wear costumes 


when they sing carols? 


4. Is “The First Noél” about children? 


5. 
6. 


Does Noél mean “Good morning”? 
Did Jane like to sing carols? 


7. Did Jane tell her mother a story 
about carols? 


8. 


Is Christmas a time only for receiv- 


ing presents? 


VII. Draw a line around the word that 
finishes the sentence correctly. 


i. 


nN 


A carol is a song that 
a) describes something. 
b) praises something. 
c) tells a story. 


. The carols everyone loves most are 


a) Easter carols. 
b) Christmas carols. 
c) summer carols. 


. Most carols were written 


a) many, many years ago. 

b) just a few years ago. 

c) during the lifetime of Christ. 
The happiest carols are the 

a) French. 

b) English. 


c) German. 


. Martin Luther wrote many 


a) stories. 

b) poems. 

c) songs. 

Martin Luther lived in 
a) France. 

b) Italy. 

c) Germany. 

“Away in a Manger” is a 
a) hymn. 

b) story. 

c) lullaby. 


. “Away in a Manger” is about 


a) some German child. 
b) the birth of Christ. 


c) an Italian singer. 


. Children sing “Away in a Manger” 


a) all over the world. 
b) in Germany. 
c) in France. 

(For key, see page 68) 
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Self-Checking Study Lessons on Christmas Music 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


(After these lessons have been finished, reread 
the stories on Plate VI to check your answers. 
You may have to read the stories several times to 
make sure you have found the correct answer. 
After you have checked your work in this way, 
refer to the key to see how nearly correct your 
checking was. If you find that you have made a 
mistake, reread the stories carefully to see whether 
you can find the answer given in the key.) 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. All the songs we sing at Christmas 
are carols. 

2. Carols are the latest form of Christ- 
mas music. 

3. A song sung in praise of God is a 
hymn. 

4. Sometimes a hymn is playful. 

§. Many beautiful hymns and masses 
were written between the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

6. Isaac Watts wrote the music of “Joy 
to the World.” 


Il. Underline the word in parenthesis 
which makes the sentence correct. 

1. There are (few, many) interesting 
stories told about Christmas songs. 

2. Franz Griiber was the (vicar, organ- 
ist) in a little Austrian church. 


Gramstorff Bros. Inc 


These “Singing Boys,’ by Luca della Robbia, 
might be singing Christmas carols. 


PLATE XII (56) 





3. Joseph Mohr was the (vicar, organ- 
ist) in this church. 

4. Joseph Mohr wrote the (words, mu- 
sic) for a new song. 

§. Franz Griiber wrote the 
music) for a new song. 

6. In England, (marching, singing and 
dancing) took place in the forest while 
the yule log was being cut. 


(words, 


Ill. Choose the correct ending for each 
sentence. 
1. Many of the early Christmas songs 
were 
a) lullaby carols. 
b) carols of the Wise Men. 
c) dance carols. 
2. The carols with a religious bac 
ground 
a) are never sung any more. 
b) have an interesting history. 
c) are purely festive and gay. 


1 


K- 


3. Around the créche the young people 
a) marched. 
b) wept. 
c) sang and danced. 
4. The gayest and happiest Christmas 
songs are the ones based on 
a) legends. 
b) religious beliefs. 
c) customs. 


IV. Finish these sentences with the cor- 
rect ending from the list below. 
1. Carols are 
2. Griiber wrote the music of 
3. Handel wrote the music of 
4. In England while the yule log was 
being cut 
§. Martin Luther wrote many 
a) hymns for congregations to sing. 
b) folk songs. 
c) carols were sung. 
d) “Silent Night.” 
e) “Joy to the World.” 
(For key, see page 68) 





FOR UPPER GRADES 


(To check answers, follow directions given un- 
der the heading, “For Intermediate Grades,” else- 


where on this page. Stories for upper grades are 


on Plate VIII.) 


I. Fill each blank with the word or group 
of words which completes the sentence 
correctly. 

1. In the early part of the eighth cen- 
tury bands of traveled through 
Europe. 

2. The music-loving Italians admired 
some of the gypsy melodies and added 
them to their ; 

3. Out of this grew the 
performed in the public square. 

4. It was during the sixteenth century 
that Filippo Neri began to give ‘ 
because he felt the religious dramas of his 
day were not appropriate. 

§. He had groups stand outside church 
doors and tell stories. 

6. They interspersed these stories with 


, who 


7. Later the stories were given as little 


8. These were usually presented in a 
room called the 

9. From this came the word 

10. The oratorio is a 


composi- 
tion of character. 
11. It is given without 
12. It requires for rendition — 


II. Write the answer to each question. 

1. Who was Alessandro Scarlatti? 

2. How did the oratorio change in the 
sixteenth century? 

3. What two men wrote the 
known Christmas oratorios? 

4. Where did Handel live as a child? 

§. At what time in his life did Bach 


compose his best music? 


best- 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Handel wrote the greatest of all 
Christmas oratorios. 

2. Music from The Messiah is seldom 
heard today. 

3. Handel wrote the Christmas Ora- 
forio. 

4. Handel was born in Halle, Germany, 
in 1685, 

§. He wrote some operas in Italy. 

6. The Messiah was written in Dublin. 

7. Its first performance was in Eng- 
land. 

8. It is a custom for the audience to 
stand while the “Hallelujah Chorus” + 
being sung. 

(For key, see page 68) 





Christmas music is the theme 
of this twelve-page unit. 
Correlating handwork and program material 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





SALVAGED CHRISTMAS TREES 


NANCY B. SHEA 





The First Grade Enjoyed Their Wintry Forest 


B® CHILDREN are always reluctant to 

see their Christmas trees relegated to 
the refuse heap, no matter how glad the 
grown-ups are to set the house in order 
for New Year’s Day. 

Last year I suggested to the first-grade 
children, before they were dismissed for 
the holidays, that as many of them as pos- 
sible save their Christmas trees. I told the 
children that I knew of an interesting 
way to use the trees. 

Many trees were salvaged, but after a 
careful selection we decided to keep only 
the best ones for our forest. There were 
a stately silver tree, a small white one, and 
several smaller evergreens. We set the 
trees up in a large unheated room. 

The fact that the children had to put 
on their warm wraps to play in this cold 
room made the forest more realistic. We 
cut icicles of white cambric for the win- 
dows, and decorated the trees with snow 
cut from tissue paper. A large paste- 
board snowman was made, and we pelted 
him with snowballs made of cotton. 

This activity will appeal especially to 
children in the South, where some of 
them have never seen snow. The trees 
could be planted or staked out in a por- 
tion of the playground if more conven- 
ient. 

After I had told the story of “The Fir 
Tree,” the children wanted to dramatize 
it; so, freehand, we cut leaves from 
brown, orange, and gold paper and fas- 
tened them to the trees. For the glass 
leaves, small glass bottles were used. The 
bottles were tied to the branches, and the 
Wind Fairy made them tinkle as he blew 
upon them, 
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‘hole in the other side of it. 


A SIMPLE FOOTLIGHT 


CAROL ANN HOYT 


@ TWICE a year our school children 
give an entertainment at the church 
vestry to which all parents and friends are 
invited. Since the vestry stage has no 
footlights, I devised the following. 

I carefully knocked the bottom out of 
a hatbox. Then, by means of adhesive 
tape, I attached an old inexpensive mir- 
ror to replace the bottom of the box, let- 
ting the mirror face the open end of the 
box: 

I set the box on its side and made a 
Through the 
hole, I pulled the end of an extension 
electric light cord. In the socket within 
the box, I screwed a powerful electric 
light bulb, which I had colored red. 

I placed the footlight in the front left 
corner of the stage so that it was hidden 
from the audience by the edge of the cur- 
tain. It threw a lovely glow on the 
stage, and made realistic the Christmas 
Eve setting around the fireplace. 


SILHOUETTES OF PUPILS 


EDITH JENSEN 


@ FOR Christmas each of my pupils 

presented his parents with his own 
likeness in silhouette. To make the sil- 
houette, each child stood so that the shad- 
ow of his head fell directly upon a piece of 
white drawing paper. I quickly drew 
around this shadow, ending with a pleas- 
ing line just above the shoulders. 

These pictures were cut out and used 
for patterns by which to cut the black 
silhouette. The black head was pasted on 
white portrait paper. The children were 
proud of the silhouettes, and the parents 
were pleased. 

We pasted the white patterns on black 
paper, to use in school. I put these white 
silhouettes up in a row across the front of 
the room, and framed the entire group 
with red rope and small pieces of ever- 
green. 

The result was striking and attractive, 
and the children were pleased with this 
different kind of Christmas decoration. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


EDITH M. CULTER 


@ THIS unusual outdoor Christmas 
decoration on the porch of a ranch 
house was made from small-sized gas 
stovepipe. Three chunks of wood with a 
groove cut in each were nailed to a board, 
and the stovepipe was slipped over them. 
An electric light cord was run along 
the groove in the pieces of wood and up 
each pipe to the top where a socket was 
fastened. Flame-shaped bulbs were used. 


These lights were connected by an exten- 
sion cord to the light on the porch. 

The stovepipes were covered with red 
crépe paper, and green cedar boughs were 
placed around the base of the candles, thus 
providing the Christmas colors. The 
three candles, in stairstep arrangement, 
made an attractive decoration. They 


would also be appropriate to put in the 
windows of your schoolroom. 
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DECEMBER SEATWORK 


MAE SHUMATE BELCHER 
B DURING the month of December I 


place on each primary table or desk a 
jar filled with sand in which I have in- 
serted a well-shaped pine twig. 

The pupils may trim the “tree” as they 
wish, making most of the decorations. 
They are allowed to change or add trim- 
mings at any time. These trees are very 
decorative and give the children an in- 
terest in cutting, coloring, and drawing. 
They also help the children to acquire 
ideas for trimming their trees at home. 


SEEING SANTA CLAUS 


JOHANNA R. M. LYBACK 


HB THE attendance in my first-grade 

room during the month of December 
was always very irregular, since almost 
every pupil took a day off to go to see 
Santa Claus. I found it difficult to ob- 
ject, even when they politely asked per- 
mission. 

One year, when the unrest preceding 
Christmas began to manifest itself, J 
spoke to them as follows: 

“T hope every one of you will have a 
chance to see Santa Claus, but instead of 
going downtown with Mother, ask Daddy 
to take you some evening. The streets 
and stores are all lighted up then, and 
look ever so much prettier. Besides, if 
you are in a crowd, Daddy can carry you 
Mother can’t do that.” 

The suggestion met with a response ex- 
ceeding all my expectations. Ours was 
a neighborhood of large families, and 
from the reports received I felt sure every 
father in the district took his children 
downtown, one each evening. At any 
rate, I had no absences on account of 
Santa Claus. 


on his shoulder. 


CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS 


LUCILE HOWE 
B® A FEW days before Christmas ask 


your pupils to bring to school tin foil 
which they have saved, together with per- 
haps five black walnuts apiece and an 
eight-inch length of heavy dark. thread 
for each walnut. 

During their play periods the children 
will enjoy tying the thread tightly around 
each walnut, leaving the long ends for 
fastening to the tree. The walnuts are 
then wrapped in the tin foil, which, if 
pressed on firmly between the hands, ad- 
heres neatly and readily to the rough 
shell of the walnut without the use of 
either glue or paste. 

A number of these silver ornaments 
fastened to the branches of a Christmas 
tree form a both practical and pleasing 
note in Christmas-tree decoration. 
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USING THE JIGSAW PUZZLE- 


TACETTA B. WALKER 


@ SINCE most children like to work on 

puzzles, they can be introduced ad- 
vantageously into the schoolroom to break 
the monotony of the daily classroom study 
periods. 

Have the girls and boys of the fifth 
and sixth grades saw out animals from 
thin board such as is used in toymaking. 
These must be animals whose names are of 
simple spelling, as cat, dog, pig. The ani- 
mals will be much more attractive and 
desirable to the first- and second-graders 
if they are painted. In large letters print 
the name of the animal on the cutout in 
some contrasting color. The animals are 
then ready to be sawed into puzzles. 

Care must be taken to keep the puzzles 
very simple and easy to put together. 
Each cut-up animal should then be placed 
in an envelope by itself, and its name 
again printed in large letters on the out- 
side of the envelope. 

The puzzle may be used for matching 
the word on the animal cutout with the 
word on the envelope. It could be used 
for phonics or spelling. 


CHRISTMAS 
( 


A CHRISTMAS SCENE 


ETHEL FLETCHER 


M SEVERAL weeks before last Christ- 

mas my pupils and I planned a special 
decoration to be used during the Christ- 
mas season. We decided to represent on 
the back of an old discarded blackboard 
the scene of the three Wise Men entering 
Bethlehem. 

I purchased enamel paints and small 
brushes. We painted the sky blue and 
the road leading into the town Italian 
drab. The stars were bright yellow, and 
the town and other parts of the picture 
were in black. The lights of the town 
were red-orange. 

The children cut the figures from pa- 
per, practicing until they obtained the 
desired results. The best figures were 
placed against the background, traced 
around, and the outline filled in with 
paint. The picture bore the words “Sea- 
son’s Greetings.” We arranged evergreen 
twigs across the top of the picture. 

We placed the picture out of doors, un- 
derneath our front window, which was 
attractively decorated with pine branches. 
It brought much favorable comment. 
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“A Visit trom St. Nicholas” 
in Lantern Slides 


(Continued from page 14) 


of the sketches with various shades of 
water-color pencils, until the desired 
color shades are produced. The ad- 
dition of a very small amount of 
water will produce a smoother color 
surface. Since water color is trans- 
parent, it will produce a clear colored 
picture when shown in the lantern. 
Water-color pencils may be secured 
from various pencil manufacturers. 

India ink copies of the sketches on 
ordinary clear glass plates will pro- 
duce very satisfactory slides. These 
slides, however, will not be so at- 
tractive when projected by the lan- 
tern as the water-color slides. 

The poem may be recited in con- 
cert by a group of primary children 
while the lantern slides illustrating it 
are shown, or one child may read it 
while it is being illustrated. In either 
case, it makes a very delightful num- 
ber for a Christmas program. 


Photoplay Appreciation in 
the Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 16) 


work on the subject. Brief biograph- 
ies on the great Dutch painter are 
those by Malcolm Bell (in Great 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture) ; 


and by G. B. Brown. 
“The Good Earth” 


MGM’s interpretation of Mrs. 
Buck’s famous story. Teachers will 
find in the screen version of The 
Good Earth a happy means of mak- 
ing young students better acquainted 
with China. The film is an absorb- 
ing social document. 

Teachers will enjoy reading other 
works by Mrs. Buck, and children 
will read eagerly whatever books 
about China the teacher will list on 
the classroom bulletin board in con- 
nection with an illustration or an 
announcement of the film. An illus- 
trated study-guide for The Good 
Earth may be obtained by sending 
15¢ to Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 138 Washington St., 
Newark, N.J. 


“The Prince and the Pauper” 


Warner Brothers’ version of the 
Mark Twain classic. This film, with 
the Selznick production of Tom 
‘wyer, will be a great aid to teach- 
‘fs in making pupils more widely ac- 
quainted with Mark Twain’s works. 

In connection with these two pic- 
tures, some theaters are playing re- 
‘urn engagements of A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 
With current emphasis on Clemens 
material, children will find pleasure 
in reading such stories as The Jump- 
mg Frog, Pudd’nhead Wilson, Rough- 
ing It, and Innocents Abroad, and 
imagining how some of the scenes 
would look on the screen. Let us 
make children acquainted also with 
Mark Twain’s Autobiography, My 
Mark Twain, by W. D. Howells, and 
Mark Twain, a biography written by 
A. B. Paine. ; 
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... will stretch out to you 
in time of need... 


; you porn ACU. NOW! 


Are you apt to think of sickness, accident or quarantine as something that will only come to 
some one else? Many teachers make that mistake. That is why unexpected misfortune finds 
them unprepared to meet the burden of added expense. What a “sea of worry” looms up be- 
fore you when you are suddenly disabled. What a hopeless feeling comes over you as you say 





All Checks |; Sent by 


/ 


Fastest’ Air Mail 


T.C.U. believes that help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


Appreciates Fairness, Speed and Courtesy 


“All my relations with your office have 
been very satisfactory. Checks are re- 
ceived for claims in very fast time. 
Courteous response to all questions has 
been made —and check came by air mail,” 
—John J. Condon, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Check Came within 48 Hours 
“A check received by air mail within 48 
hours after mailing application for bene- 
fit. speaks for itself Thank you.”— 
Violetta Garrett, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Check Covered Whole Hospital Bill 


“I certainly do thank you for the $77.33 
which came so promptly. It helped out 
with my expenses and was a relief. It 
paid the whole hospital bill.”"--Helen M, 
Hodgson, Oroville, Cal. 
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to yourself, “Where can I turn to find help?” Then suddenly 
you recall that you are enrolled in this great organization of 
teachers for teachers and you see stretched out toward you 
the helping hand of T.C.U. 


It Costs so Little to be Safe 
and so Much to be Sorry 


For as little as a nickel a day, T.C.U. will assure you an income when you are 
sick or quarantined or when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. Remember that statistice show that each year 
1] out of 5 teachers is disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. You can’t 
afford to take the risk of being unprotected. The better way is to share your 
risk, at small ‘yearly cost, with thousands of other teachers. Then when trouble 
comes, you will find stretched out to you the helping hand of this great organ- 
ization that has served teachers so well for 37 years. 


Make sure of 7.C.U. Protection now. Send this cou- 
pon today. Get all the facts, without obligation. 


No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
876 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To tHe T.C.U.. 876 T.C.U. Buitpine, 
LincoLN, NEBRASKA, 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 





Address ae . —— aor 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 


NO AGENT WILL CALL. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


® IN THESE columns THe INstRUCTOR publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils ¢ xchange correspondence 
with the children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who 


send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. 
teachers themselves, and addressed to: THE INstructor, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 


All notices should be signed by the 


Notices are published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to ensure their publication during 


the present school year. 


Alberta.—My pupils in grades one to six wish 
to correspond with pupils in these grades in other 
provinces and countries. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Miss Rebecca E. Watson, Rochfort 
Bridge, Alberta, Canada, 


Connecticut.—The members of Barnard School 
Letter Club would like to continue to exchange 
letters, pictures, cards, and other geography 
material with pupils of other states. Address: 
Miss Ruth M. McLaughlin, Barnard School, Man- 


chester, Connecticut. 


Connecticut.—My pupils of grade five would 
like to exchange post cards, letters, pictures, 
and souvenirs with other pupils of all sections 
of the United States. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Florence M. Nelson, Main Street School, 
New Milford, Connecticut. 


Delaware-—My pupils in the sixth grade wish 
to correspond with pupils in this grade in other 
states and countries. Address all correspondenc e 
to: Miss Anna M. Smith, R.D. No. 2, Bridgeville, 


Delaware. 


Delaware-—The pupils and teacher of our third 
grade would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with other pupils of third grades in the United 
States and its possessions. All letters will be 
answered promptly. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Mabel Galloway, Alexis I. du Pont School, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Georgia-—The pupils of our elementary school, 
grade four, would like to exchange letters with 
other schools anywhere in the United States. 
Address: Mr. E. G. Williams, Elementary School, 
Rossville, Georgia. 


Indiana—My pupils of grades three and four 
would like to exchange letters and products with 
other pupils of the same grades. All letters will 
be answered promptly. Address: Miss Hilda 
Crampton, Howe, Indiana. 


lowa.—The pupils and teachers of Pioneer 
School, grades five, six, seven, and eight, would 
like to exchange letters, stamps, products, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers of 
other schools in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. We will try to answer 
all letters promptly. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Mary Gish, Pioneer, lowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of my fifth grade wish to 
exchange letters with other pupils in the United 
States or its possessions. Address all letters to: 
Miss Mary E. Reed, Shenandoah, lowa. 


Louisiana. —The third-grade pupils of Central 
Grammar School would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with pupils of the 
United States or other English-speaking countries. 
They will answer all correspondence and will en 
deavor to tell interesting things about north 
Louisiana. Address all letters and other corre- 
spondence to: Miss Rose F. Taylor, Central 
Grammar School, Monroe, Louisiana. 


Michigan.—My pupils in grades four to eight 
would like to correspond with other children in 
the United States or other countries. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Elda Toner, Gage- 
town, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—My pupils of the third and fourth 
grades would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with pupils in the same grades any- 
where in the United States or foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Lois Johnson, Beltrami School, 
Beltrami, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of District 
No. 114 would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
post cards, and souvenirs with teachers and pu- 
pils of the United States, its possessions, and for 
eign countries. Address mail to: Miss Ruth 
Anderson, Belview, Minnesota. 


Minnesota—Grades four to eight of our rural 
school would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with pupils in any country. They 
will answer promptly. Address: Miss Ethel 
Faltejsek, Blooming Prairie, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of our 
fifth and sixth grades would like to exchanze 
letters, pictures, and products with pupils and 
teachers of these grades in other states and 
countries. We promise prompt replies. Address: 
Miss K. L. Hovde, Box 314, Fertile, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my third and fourth 
grades would like to exchange letters and prod- 
ucts with children in other states and foreign 
countries. They will try to answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Lu Ella Satre, Madison, 
Minnesota. 


Montana.—My pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades wish to correspond with pupils in these 
grades in other states and countries. Address 
mail to: Miss Vernie E. Schachtler, Windham, 
Montana. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my fourth and sev 
enth grades wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
souvenirs with other pupils of the United States, 
and especially with pupils in Alaska and our 
island possessions. Address mail to: Miss Opal 
Gouker, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My fifth-grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters with other fifth-grade pupils 
in the Unitéd States, its possessions, and any 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Vera V. Strong, 
Box 124, Central City, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—Grades six, seven, and eight of 
Howell Public School would like to exchange let 
ters and souvenirs with pupils of the same grades 
in the United States and especially with pupils of 
other English-speaking countries. All letters 
will be answered. Address: Miss Alice Hesse, 
Howell, Nebraska. 


New Mexico.—My pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades and I would like to exchange let 
ters with other pupils of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. Address mail 
to: Miss Stella Martinez, Vallecitos Rural School, 
District No. 14, Vallecitos, New Mexico. 


New York.—My pupils of grades five and six 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, post 
cards, and souvenirs with éther pupils of the 
same grades in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Gretchen Mulford, Box 153, Montauk, 
Long Island, New York. 


New York.—Pupils in grades five, seven, and 
eight in our school, which is near the haunts 
of Rip Van Winkle, would like to exchange pic- 
ture cards of this section for cards from other 
pupils. Their teacher would be glad to exchange 
ideas with other teachers. Address mail to: 


Mr. C. L. Ingalls, Westerlo, New York. 


Ohio.—The pupils and teacher of our eighth 
grade would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with other pupils in the United 
States and foreign countries. All letters will be 
answered. Address: Miss Mildred Becker, 512 
North Broadway, Spencerville, Chio. 


Oklahoma.—tThe pupils and teacher of Lone 
Star School, grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters and products with pupils and 
teachers in other schools in the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. They will 
try to answer all letters promptly. Address mail 
to: Mr. Kenneth Pike, Mutual, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania—My pupils in grades five and 
six wish to exchange letters with other pupils. 
Address: Miss Florence Grubb, 114 N. Grand 
St., Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina—My sixth grade and I would 
like to exchange letters and products with other 
schools in the United States and its possessions. 
We promise prompt replies. Address: Mrs. Bertha 
Harris, McCormick, South Carolina. 


Texas.—Pupils in grades three to seven in ru 
ral schools of Johnson County, Texas, wish to 
correspond with pupils in the same grades in 
other states and countries. Address: Miss Mary 
Shipp Sanders, Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Cleburne, Texas. 


Texas.—The teacher and pupils of our fifth 
grade would like to exchange letters, picture 
books, and scrapbooks with fifth-grade classes 
anywhere in the United States. We will answer 
all letters. Address: Mrs. M. A. Bailey, R.D. 
No. 3, Box 41, Kingsbury, Texas. 


Vermont.—The pupils of Felchville School, 
grades one to eight, would like to exchange let- 
ters with children in schools in any part of the 
world. Address: Miss Ruth Gleason, Felchville 
School, Reading, Vermont. 


West Virginia—The pupils and teacher of 
Slaubaugh Manor School, located in the Monon- 
gahela National Forest, wish to exchange letters 
and pictures with other schools located in or near 
any national park or forest in any part of the 
United States and possessions. Address mail to: 
Mr. Fred Stemple, Aurora, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin —The pupils of grades four to eight 
of Mt. Moriah School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, or post cards with other teach- 
ers and pupils from all sections of the United 
States and its possessions. All letters will be 
answered. Address: Mrs. D. J. O’Keefe, Dalton, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters, products, 
pictures, and so on, with pupils of any state or 
any of our possessions. Address: Miss Alice 
Darmer, Webster, Wisconsin. 
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A Christmas Village 


(Continued 


to be lighted, the windows were cut 
out. Stained-glass effects for the 
windows were produced by dripping 
water color over tracing paper, and, 
when dry, oiling with equal parts of 
linseed oil and turpentine. 

The church was painted white 
with a light gray roof and a darker 
gray trim. As each group of builders 
was ready to paint, they selected a 
color scheme for their house to har- 
monize with that of the church and 
any other houses formerly painted. 

The emphasis upon art principles in 
building was stressed by the groups of 
builders. Other members of the class 
supplied a very definite Christmas 
spirit with their enthusiasm over 
constructing the toy-filled sled with 


from page 22) 


its spirited reindeer team. Santa, 
a cheerful fellow in a red fur- 
trimmed suit and black oilcloth 
boots, was made on a wire manikin 
padded to proper rotundity. Nuts 
and cones were gilded for Christmas 
tree ornaments. A bell was hung in 
the church to add its share of Christ- 
mas cheer. 

The pupils tried various combina- 
tions and groupings of the buildings 
until they felt satisfied they had ar- 
rived at the most beautiful arrange- 
ment. Santa Claus and his reindeer 
were placed swinging into the village 
on a curved road leading to the 
church. The lights were turned on 
in the church, and on the gaily deco 
rated community tree. 


Surprise! 


(Continued 


most of the dishes. The black cow 
named Dinah and the little calf, the 
team of oxen, the chickens, ducks, 
and turkeys, all were sold; and at last 
the little white house was sold too. 

Elizabeth and her family were to 
start west the day after the auction. 
The last evening that the girls were 
together they sat on the big rock 
down by the spring until it was late. 

“You must be sure to write to me, 
tlizabeth,” Charlotte whispered. 

“And you must be sure to answer,” 
Elizabeth rephied. 

From the pocket of her dress skirt 
Charlotte drew a handmade envelope 
carefully sealed with red sealing wax 
ind slipped it into Elizabeth's hand, 

“Here is something to remind you 
Charlotte 
“You must not open it ull you are 
im your Uncle John 
Edwards just brought it to me from 


tw write tO Ihe, said, 


new home. 
Boston, but now that you are yong 
want You 
must keep it to remember me by.” 


away | you to have it. 

Early the next morning Elizabeth 
ind her father 
their long journey westward. 
they traveled by 
then on a river boat and then by 


st arted 
First 
and 


mot her and 


Stapecour h 


from page 13) 


stagecoach again, and last of all in a 
covered wagon. 

Just before the snow began to fly 
the three tired people and one tired 
black cat reached the log cabin that 
was to be their home. 

It was dusk before they had the 
hearth fire built and their few boxes 
unpacked and their supper of johnny- 
cake and milk eaten. After supper 
the three sat around the fire. 

Elizabeth said to herself, “lam in 
my new home now, so | can open 
the en clope and see my gift.” 

She slipped her hand into the deep 
pocket in her dress skirt and drew 
out the envelope. Although she had 
read the inscription on the envelope 
many times a day on the way out, 
“To my best 
Charlotte.” 
Elizabeth broke the red 
Slowly she unfolded the paper 
that she found within the envelope 


she read it once more: 
friend, Elizabeth. 
Slowly 


seal. 


and then she saw her gift—a beauti 
ful paper doll and six dresses! 

All this happened long ago, but the 
little paper doll has been kept care 
fully since. If 
page 23, you will find pictures of het 
and her dresses. 


ever you look on 


Posing Christmas Pictures 


(Continued 


larger girl hanging up her own 
stocking. 

From the rear doors on each side 
of the auditorium come a number of 
mall children carrying — electric 
candles. They go slowly up each side 
to front of auditorium below the 
Stage and sing “Ring On, Christmas 
Bells.” They then run out in line 
by same doors through’ which they 
entered, 


SCENE 4 
_ Outdoor scene. Santa standing in 
tront_ of a bright-colored aurora 
borealis (a cardboard painting very 
‘wmple in design). A white sheet on 
the floor is sprinkled with artificial 


rr Sleigh bells are heard at one 
“ide, 


Jrom page 44) 


SCENE J 


Interior scene. A tiny gitl in 
night clothes peeps from behind an 
untrimmed tree which stands at one 
Santa stands 
on other side with his pack. Choruses 


sing “Up on the House-Top.” 


side of the fireplace. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Christmas Carols, “Standard Songs,” 
No. 4 (Birchard). 

Christmas Carols from Many Coun- 
tries (G. Schirmer). 

One Hundred and One Best Songs 
(Cable). 

One Hundred and One 
Poems (Cable). 

Silver Book of Songs (Hall & Mc- 


Creary). 
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Se eR CELLS PNA 


W. know it sounds impossible 
that such a thrilling cruise will cost so very little. 
Yet it is really a fact! 

Your $1033 First Class fare covers all your 
living for 104 days. Your outside stateroom, 
close by informal lounges and sportsdecks and 





Ride in 4 carriaxe again! 


an outdoor swimming pool, Grand food and 
service and entertainment, 

On board your President Liner this last means 
games on deck, and parties... and talking mov- 
ing pictures. Ashore in thirteen foreign countries 
it means rare sightseeing, with guides and trans- 
portation and all admission prices paid, 

Compare the 10 dollars a day this crip will cose 
with what you'd spend for many an ordinary 
summer holiday. Count all the costs, 

And then compare the thrills! 


The World's Greatest Experience 


104 days and nights along the 26,000 mile Sun- 
shine Route... with interesting people bound 
to and from the world’s most interesting places. 


Buy a Vinta for 2 pesos! 








Pron now for next summer! 


This 104 day, 26,000 mile President Liner 


WORLD CRUIS 


to 21 fascinating ports in I4 countries costs 


Just $1033 complete, First Class! 


Ya ie SFR MAS ae , 


eee 





Visits in Havana and the Panama Canal’s old 
foreign cities, California's Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Honolulu, in Hawaii. Japan’s Kobe, 
at the entrance to the Inland Sea. China's Shang- 
hai and Hongkong. The Philippines’ Manila. 
Singapore and Penany, in the Malay States. 
Colombo, on the island of Ceylon, India’s Bom- 
bay. Port Said and Suez and Alexandria, in 
Egypt, Naples and Genoa, and Marseilles. 

Thus, the itinerary of the Round the World 
President Liners that sail every other week from 
New York, Los Angeles and San Francisco, And 
you may start from any one. 

Moreover, if you have more time, you may 
stopover in any or all of the countries you will 
visit... visit ashore or make sidetrips, then con 
tinue on the next ora later of these world’s only 
regular world-cruising ships. 

Round the World fares (without shore pro- 
gramme) begin at $854 First Class; $815 if you 





In Feypt you'll ride on Camels 


cross America by train, eliminating the cruise 
through the Panama ¢ anal, Tickets are good tos 
two full years, And you will find chac favorable 
exchange in most of the countries along your 
route makes stopping over almost unbelievably 
inexpensive. 


Plan to Go This Winter! 


Why not get all details from your nearest Travel 
Agent now. Ask to see pictures of the President 
Liners’ many unique features, look at their 
menus ... and their passenger lists. 

Any Travel Agent will be glad to show these 
to you, and to tell you about ail the various 
services these liners offer. Or write us for a 
new illustrated book. Offices at 604 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 311 California Str., 
San Francisco ...and in other principal cities, 


New York-California + Orient + Round the World 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
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Here’s welcome suggestion and inspiration for 
real holiday Art Work 


MODERN MOTHER GOOSE 
STAND-ALONE CUT-OUTS 


Your pupils will love these intriguing animal figures in modern technique. 
Three Blind Mice, the Three Bears, Peter Rabbit, The Frog Who Would a 
Wooing Go, and other animal folk famous in rhyme and story “live” again in 
this sumptuous portfolio of novelty cut-outs. A variety of sizes and designs 
yield a wealth of gorgeous Christmas tree decorations when the figures are 
made up and colored. Printed in black outline on white card stock. The 
Blind Mice are 7 inches high, while Peter Rabbit is 13 inches high. 

Price, postpaid, $0.60 


. Here’s a new idea 
“SS ) POSTERS 
“7 AND 

MOTIFS 








_—- 


< 


\\ ws 
\. 


— HEKTOGRAPH PRINTS 
\ 4 ’ for Coloring, Cutting 
\ » f and Pasting 


Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas motifs in simple out- 
line and printed in Hek- 
tograph ink for repro- 
duction on any gelatin 
duplicator. Each print makes 100 or more copies—providing an almost un- 
limited source of holiday material for posters, toys, cards, friezes, decora- 
tions, etc. This portfolio also includes designs for Halloween projects. You 
will find this Hektograph portfolio a most prolific source of holiday material 
for an entire class. Sixteen plates—more than sixty designs. Complete col- 


oring instructions. Price, prepaid, $0.50 


\es 
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Order your Christmas crayons early this year, and avoid disappointment 


BUMPA 
CHRISTMAS CRAYONS 


are attractive tree decorations as well as little 
gifts of practical value. Brilliant in color, of 
pleasing design, and economical, these 7'4 inch 
figures of animals and dolls, each bearing a 
box of 8 good quality crayons, are desirable gifts 
for any group of primary children. They are 
packed 6 figures and 6 boxes of crayons in a car- 
ton, delivered for the following prices: 


1 carton ( 6 figures) - - $0.75 
3 cartons (18 figures) - - 2.00 
S cartons (30 figures) - - 3.00 


SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363—Contains 8 sheets of designs printed on good 
card stock, size 11 x 17, including the village church, 
the sleigh with reindeer, 
the glorious Christmas 
tree, the snow-laden hem- 
locks, happy children and 
their toys, the village 
houses and all the inci- 
dentals to create the at- 
mosphere of Merry Xmas. 
Put up in strong portfolio 
with sheet of directions. 
Size 11% x 18. 


Price, postpaid GOc each 








MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


—_“9J, oO. “]| Ts Tc Ee Te ToT Tw eE To 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass, 


For $ enclosed send the following: 
- MODERN MOTHER GOOSE BUMPA CHRISTMAS CRAYONS 


POSTERS AND MOTIFS Portfolios SANTA CLAUS 
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The Toy Store—A Unit of Work 


(Continued from page 11) 


First we had to choose a name for 
our store. Many good names were 
suggested and written on the black- 
board. A vote was taken and the 
name selected—River Street Toy 
Store. 

Many of our activities went along 
smoothly. The children made tables, 
chairs, clay toys, kites, airplanes, and 
dollhouses. Some toys were not so 
easy to make, and we had to stop 
and plan ways to make rocking toys, 
jumping jacks, jigsaw puzzles, and 
boats. The children came to school 
with ideas for new toys to make, 
solutions to problems, and enthusias- 
tic plans for future activities. Some 
toys were made by individuals or 
small groups; other toys became class 
problems and were made by the en- 
tire class. 

The window sills and tables were 
covered with toys. We had no place 
to put any more. The children felt 
the great need of building a store. 
How courageously they tackled the 
difficult problems which came up. 
We had planned to use orange crates 
for the shelves of our store. The 
children did their best to collect the 
necessary boxes, but found that very 
few were at their disposal. Our art 
supervisor came to the rescue, provid- 
ing us with twenty orange crates, 
and the construction committee 
went to work. 

Every child donated his services to 
two or more committees. Each com- 
mittee had a leader who told the 
workers what to do for the day. The 
crates were nailed together and 
painted; shelves and counters 
formed; an awning was made with 
the name, River Street Toy Store, 
painted on it; and_ brick-pattern 
paper was nailed on the crates. 

We put all our toys in the shelves. 
When the toys were counted we 
found that we had 194 of them. 
The children had learned to count to 
100, and were thrilled to find they 
could count to 194. “I bet I could 
count higher than 194,” Clementina 
said. “Let’s make some more toys 
and then count them again.” 

Children from other classes were 
coming in to find out when the toy 
store would open for business. We 
worked steadily along and decided 
we would be ready to open Monday, 
the week before our Christmas vaca- 
tion. We made simple signs to ad- 
vertise our toy sale for every room 
in the building, and large signs to 
hang in the hall. Every child made 
two signs. 

What a merry time we had decid- 
ing how much to charge for the toys. 
Clementina said, “I think my doll- 
house is worth five cents.” Leonard 
said, “That’s too much. You better 
make it cheaper, or nobody will buy 
it.” We made price tags and nailed 
them upon each orange crate. 
Smallér price tags were made for the 
toys which were displayed upon the 
counters. 

The official opening of River Street 
Toy Store was a gala occasion. The 
Clothespin Rhythm Band played a 
march and all marched through the 
store. A speech of welcome was 
delivered by one of the boys. What 
fun we had selling the toys. Chil- 


dren from all the grades came in to 
buy toys for Christmas gifts. Some 
children asked whether they could 
put some toys on the window sill anj 
reserve them until they brought 
money to buy them. Many toys were 
placed in reserve, and they were all 
called for later. 

Each child had an opportunity to 
be storekeeper. Pennies dropped in- 
to the cash register, and were counted 
at every spare moment. The jigsaw 
puzzles were all sold the first day, 
“We better make some more,” said 
Billy. So we collected more pictures, 
pasted them on cardboard, and cut 
them up. More toys were made also, 
Christmas decorations and signs were 
put up in the store. A new sign was 
added, Last Two Days For The Toy 
Store. We reduced some of the 
prices and sold the remainder of the 
toys. 

We counted our money again. We 
had pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, 
and one dollar. We learned to count 
by 1’s, 5’s, and 10’s. How surprised 
we were to count to 438. We had 
taken in $4.38. Our music super- 
visor came in and congratulated us 
upon our success and offered to help 
select the instruments for our 
rhythm band. She said, “I’m going to 
put some money in and then you 
count it again and tell me how much 
you have.” She put sixty-two cents 
into the cash register. That gave us 
$5.00 total profit. 

At the beginning of our unit we 
began the Toy Store Magazine. We 
listed all the toys we wanted to make, 
the tools we would need, and general 
problems we would have to meet. 
The children composed stories de- 
scribing how the toys were made. 
After the stories were printed, the 
children made illustrations which 
were pasted opposite each story. The 
magazine gave the complete story of 
River Street Toy Store. 

III. Outcomes. 

This unit of work was developed 
through a classroom situation. It 
placed all responsibility upon the 
children. 

The work was well within the ex- 
periences of these children, so that 
they enjoyed it very much. 

It afforded opportunities for real 
thinking and activity which the chil 
dren could understand and _ build 
upon. 

The unit stimulated many kinds 
of activity, and therefore provided 
for individual differences. 

It made individual growth possible. 
The children improved in handwork, 
co-operation, and planning. The) 
helped one another to improve the 
toys so that they would be inviting 
to buy. 

Satisfaction in our accomplishment 
could easily be seen. “My toy ele 
phant is a nice toy,” showed satis 
faction; but growth was indicated 
when a child said, “I can change thi 
toy and make a better one.” 

The problems which were set 4p 
at the beginning of our unit of work 
were all satisfactorily solved by th 
class. 

The activity stimulated a futur 
enterprise, our rhythm band. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Toy Store— 
A Unit of Work 


(Continued from page 62) 


IV. Correlations with school sub- 
jects. 
A. Reading. 

1. List of toys to be made. 

List of tools needed to carry 
on work. 

3. Toy Store Magazine. 

4. River Street Toy Store Cat- 

alogue. 

§. Signs. 

6. Library books. 

a) Stories of stores. 

b) Stories of animals. 

B. Arithmetic. 

1. Addition facts in first-grade 

curriculum. 

2. Original problems. 

3. Counting by 1’s to 500. 

a) The number of toys neces- 

sitated our counting to 294. 

b) Counting our money ne- 

cessitated going to 500. 

4, Counting by 5’s and 10s. 
a) We put groups of toys to- 
gether and counted by 5’s and 
10’s. 

b) We counted nickels and 

dimes in our cash register. 

§. Knowledge of money. 

a) We dealt with pennies, 

nickels, dimes, quarters, and 

a one-dollar bill. 

b) We learned how to write 

dollars and cents. 

6. Use of ruler and yardstick for 

construction work. 

7. Writing large numbers, 

178, 256, 438, 500. 

C. Spelling and writing. 

Each day we wrote a story about 

our toy store. Many of the words 
that we used had to be learned 
in spelling class. 

D. Language. 

1. Writing sentences for Toy 

Store Magazine. 

2. Telling one thing in each 

sentence, 

3. Playing store. 

At the beginning of our ac- 
tivity the children merely went 
to the store, purchased a toy, 
and returned home. Later they 
discussed the weather, suitable 
toys for girls and boys, and 
entered into conversation with 
the storekeeper. 

E. Music. 

1. Original songs were com- 
posed. [See two of them on 
page 11.] 
2. The words and music were 
printed on large construction 
paper, and hung around the 
room. For “My Dolly” the 
children made dolls’ heads to 
use for notes to paste on the 
staff. For “My Toy Elephant” 
they cut small elephants from 
colored construction paper for 
notes. These were pasted on 
the staff and made a very color- 
ful parade of elephants. 


as, 


3. We sang our songs and 
played them upon our toy 
Pianos, 

F. Art. 


1. Making toys. 
We made twenty varieties of 
interesting toys. 
2. Building store. 
3. Drawing and painting. 




















Wan ted 


YOU... and 


999 other Instructors 
| who wish to 
_ LightenTeachingLoads 


You can be happier... your classes 
will advance more rapidly... 
your pupils will thank you... 
all with no added work on your 
part. so—-read on... 


The Chinese have had the answer 
for a thousand years. Their med- 
icine men discovered that one 
of their native plants possessed 
almost magical power in heal- 
ing nose and throat conditions. 
After endless experiments a way 
has now been found to extract 
from that plant a powerful in- 
gredient--Ephedrine. 


Now, fourteen million hours are 
lost annually by students in one 
State alone... Alabama-—mostly 
because common colds are not 
checked in time. If all these 
colds had been “taken in time” 
by the simple and pleasant use 
of Ephedrine as compounded 
by Hill’s chemists ... lost student 


hours would have lessened to 
a minimum. 
The chemists who compound 


“Hill’s” nose drops want you to 
prove how easy it is to check 
nose colds: They want you to 
verify their statement that suf- 
ferers from head colds can rise 
in the morning breathing freely. 
They want you to prove that at- 
tendance records can be raised 
to high water marks... that your 
teaching load can be lightened 

.from the simple use of Hill's 
Nose Drops for head colds. 


One hundred thousand samples 
have been reserved for one thou- 
sand teachers... Fill in the cou- 
pon...let Hill’s chemists know 
how many samples you can dis- 
tribute to children suffering from 
colds. Then mail the coupon. 


FREE OFFER--SEND COUPON—-- 


WYETH CHEMICAL CO., 691 Larned St. East, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me without obligation 

(number) of Hill’s Nose Drops 

samples which I shall distribute to my 
pupils to take home to their parents. 


Name 


Address 
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Useful Gifts 
for Christmas 


(Continued from page 33) 


For a trinket chest, use an even 
number of matching pull boxes, such 
as match boxes. After removing the 
pull-out sections, bind the set of 
boxes together with gummed tape, 
and use tape to cover the edges of the 
boxes in front... 

The next step is to line the inside 
and to cover the front end of each 
drawer with poster paper. To allow 
room for this extra paper, the top 
edges of the sides and back of the 
box should be cut down % inch. 

The pulls may be buttons, beads, 
rings, or anything which the child 
suggests. Measure carefully in plac- 
ing them. Carpet warp will hold 
them on, and a button on the inside 
will keep the cord from cutting. 

Cover the back of the chest with 
construction paper, cut to allow 
enough to fold over each edge and 
paste down. Next, cover the sides, 
allowing enough to reach well over 
the top and bottom edges. Paste 
along edges of box only. 

While the paper is drying, cover 
two cardboards for finishing the top 
and bottom. These are cut to ex- 
tend beyond the sides of the chest 
and are covered with construction 
paper cut large enough to turn un- 
der the edges before pasting. Place 
the bottom cardboard with the 
covered side up, and paste the chest 
down upon it. Finish the bottom 
with a piece of plain manila paper, 
cut slightly smaller than the card- 
board. Paste the under side of the 
top cardboard to the top of the 
chest. Decorate top with a simple 
cut-paper design. 

A larger chest with one drawer is 
convenient for handkerchiefs. It 
may be covered with fabric. 


A Nativity Play for 
Shadow Puppets 


(Continued from page 40) 


FIRST WISE MAN—lI, Caspar, take 
the new king a gift of gold. 

SECOND WISE MAN—I, Melchior, 
will worship Him with my gift of 
frankincense. 

THIRD WISE MAN—I, Balthazar, 
will worship Him with myrrh. 


ScENE III 


READER (behind  scene)—“The 
shepherds . . . . came with 
haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger.” 

(Curtain opens. Mary and Joseph 
are at the manger. Shepherds enter 
while “Holy Night” is played or sunz 
softly. They kneel before the manger 
and then rise and back out with heads 
reverently bent.) 


READER (behind scene)—“The 
MM. + s went before [the 
Wise Men], till it came and stood 


over where the young child was. 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy.” 

(Enter Wise Men as “Holy Night” 
is played or sung softly. They kneel 
and bow their heads while the cur- 
tain is slowly drawn.) 


America's “Largest Mail Order Credit Jewelers’ 
offer these remarkable Christmas gift values: > 


Beeweerce Trias 
te Pay 


etre $1.00 dapeittt Seow State age, occupation, ete. 






give 1 or 2 business. references.) 
fidential. NoC.O.D. to pay. 
uaranteed or Money Back. 







De i. 
Satisfaction 

















LK-6 . . . Perfectly LADIES’ CLUSTER 
matched ong ement 
ee a 7 Diamond Ring 
semble of 4K Solid LK-2.. Dazzling 
White or Yellow Gold. ladies’ enuene prong 
E Sproement ring is a one cluster ring, expertly 
flery. genul set with seveh finely 
blue-white diamond. match genuine 
and the weddi ring diamonds Gites the 
with 3 match dia- ap ‘ance of a $450.00 
monds. Specify gold de- solitaire. 14K Solid Yel- 
sired. Both for $2.87 low Gold ring. Only 
@ mo. May be pur- $2.66 2 month 


Latest 17 Jewel BULOVA 


LK-3... BULOVA'S “Goddess of Time”! Guar- 
anteed 17 Jewel BULOVA movement. Tin: | 


and color natural gold. 








P 
"Handsome genuine ‘era pee incladéd fre! 
17 Bg Ho) WAL 


seam tha 


. $2. ra menth. 





Roya canon: t mr ca 


[Addres oot 130-P AU BROADWAY NY.¢ 





29" 























MUSCLES 


smeared on every few hours to 
The new treatment for sore, 


have to be 
effective. 


on until pain is all gone. 


No rubbing. 


for backaches, arthritis pains, 





chest colds, 25¢ at druggists. 
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SORE, RHEUMATIC 


Say goodbye to messy liniments and salves, that 


aching 
muscles is Alleock’s Porous Plaster, that stays 
One Allicock's Plaster 
lasts days and days without further thought. The 
blood is gently drawn to the painful rheumatic 
area, and the muscles are massaged as you move, 
Nothing smelly or sticky. Alleock's 
is pleasant. Easy on, easy off when pain is gone. 
5 million users testify that Allcock’s is marvelous 


ALLCOCK'S 
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The Drum in the Snow 


Join our sailed haacdeee a 
vorand CHRISTMAS CRUISE | | soe suse eno ee e-beam 


one. (He turns his pockets in learn to read; they learn to beat. 


and Gay ~~ proof.) SARAH BELLE—Then I'll read jr as 


VERNIE—Well, Johnny Drum, the — for you. ch 
FROM NEW YORK Musical Wimbles are out making (She takes the tag in her hand and ap 
SATURDAY We reads it.) 


Christmas morning heigh-ho. 


D EC. 1 9 AND SOUTH AMERICA a nothing but a drum; come with a - a = ee. a 


5 p. m. 


BACK MONDAY IN THE WHITE MOTORLINER JOHNNY DRUM- Oh, I couldn't __ GALI IBARD—The Musical Wimbles! ¢ , 
JAN. 4, 9 a.m. bear to make Christmas morning That's us! a 
heigh-ho for thinking of that poor VERNIE—Hooray! 


éé 99 drumless little boy somewhere. LUTHER—Johnny Drum, you fel ing 
poris—Maybe he isn’t so terribly out of Santa’s sleigh right at th om 
I 


unhappy. Maybe he got something door of your destination! 














1 S DAYS Visiting: Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Venezuela, else he wanted besides a drum. | ALL THE WIMBI rs—Hooray! 7h 
: Panama’ Cuba. did. I wanted a parakeet but | also (They take hold of Johnny Druy 
FROM wanted a locket on a chain and, see, and dance him around.) 

* 1 87 50 A perfect itinerary, a perfect ship! Keep a rendezvous with , om . rosanmme-—Maw ¥ : k 

a Summer this Winter,’midst the colorful smaller ports as well ay -?_~ res ah : : ag io — 

CRUISE as the famed cosmopolitan playgrounds of Caribbean waters (She dis plays her locket to Johnn) Christmas meets heigh-ho with 
MEMBERSHIP pee 7 Drum.) us! 

JOHNNY DRUM—QOh, I’ve got JOHNNY DRUM—I agree with you 

panne LATER CRUISES—-From New York something around my _ neck hain there! ' = 

“an final Jan. 6, 2g Feb. re a Sun (He begins to beat and lead off 4 
Q x fom SESS, March 10-123 Eyye—frem Pras (He pulls out a tag on a string merry march. The Wimbles fall in The 

from around his neck. The Wimbles behind him, tooting, strumming, ani clay 

“ a , < sé) , 
KUNGSHOLM EASTER HOLIDAY CRUISES cluster closer to see.) so on, the piano or phonograph keep whi: 

I ge PMAVANA me. 4, sskenaaen ROSADELLE—Why, Johnny Drum, ing the tune as before, if necessary you 
10 ae From $127.50 | 8 Days —-From $100 that’s your identification card! The band marches around the stay all o 
Read it! until the end of the selection.) red | 

CRUISES FOR YOUR NEXT SUMMER VACATION—FROM NEW YORK th 

North Cape, Russia, Iceland, Norway Norway, Russia, Sweden, Se meen 

Estonia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden. Denmark, Finland. T 

“KUNGSHOLM”~-June 30 42 Days “GRIPSHOLM”-~ July 24 —34 Days Th R . f Ch . J the t 

Limited Membership Moderate Rates e ecipe or ristmas oy er cl 
Visit beautiful and interesting Scandinavia next Summer, (Continued from page 41) me 
ittie 


Santas Brownies. 


SU ) ‘ia : 
ae a SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE ARABFLLA-—- l hese are some ot PRINCESS -W ho could hav ¢ pu petat 
They would like her in? wher 

































636 Fifth Avenue, and 4 West 5ist St. (Rockefeller Center), New York, N.Y. to come to the party too. JOHNNY stour—Tommy Gree sister 
PRINCESS—Then they shall. Here put her in. | pulled her out. That: when 
are the others. (Seats herself in’ why I'm late: It 
. high-backed chair. Brownies il pRiNncess—Here is Old King Cole Eve 
t Give cross-legged on floor. Enter Story I'm glad you came. finish 
.. book People.) Come in, my triends. OLD KING Co1t—t called tor my “T 
4 YOU RSELF | expected you earlier, pipe, | called for my bowl, and | lola 
id ~ KED RIDING HOoob—I had to come called for my fiddlers three. | grew nuts 
by the longest road, to yet away red of them, and came to you Ch 
~~ rs | Corona from the big wolf. He lives in the — party. think 
a wood. He is waiting to eat me up. princess (fo all)—Well, lets d could 
for Xmas puii—And Jack and | fell down something. Vil call on you abe perhay 
the hill with a pail of water, We then you answer. King Cole is firs § hard, 
were taking it to Mother. (At this point, a miscellaneo Th 
PRINCESS—Oh, were you hurt? program, beginning with a welcom@ this f 
yack—I had to have vinegar and = /y Old King Cole, may be includ the p 
brown paper put on my head. /aving the Princess invite varim@ Sttipp 
poprep——I had to find my sheep members of the cast to sing, recil ing fa 
before | could come. and so on. Uf the program is w ing a 
OLD MOTHER HUBBARD—I wanted —ased, the Princess omits the speed and ¢ 
to give my dog a bone for his dine above. Following the program thi dozen 
ner. My cupboard was bare, so | Princess speaks as follows.) Just 
had to go to the store before | could pRincess—Let’s go to che dinin ff other 
come, hall, A Christmas feast is read fh Chepit 
° HANS—I just had to show my new — there. swung 
“ee and take all next year lo pay for it / silver skates to my mother. (All eval evecpl Brow nin Ge in the 
. . GRETEL—He won them in a skat Cheer, who looks very sad. Brown the su 
hese new “speed Coronas” are our work it saves you. Free carrying ing race. , Mischief comes running back.) wae: 
0237 Jels—faste : . 7 ; : PRINCI ss—Cinderella, why didn’t BROWNIE MISCHII r—Why don . Ok 
1937 models—faster, easier to oper- case and easy typing lessons with you come earlier? vou come with us? Arabelle scat tan Olen 
. : “ 
ate, and amazingly complete. Why each machine. CINDERELI a—The Prince came for you. Be 
; this afternoon. He had the glass BROWNIF GOOD CHEER—1! am Be: 
not enjoy their helpfulness right This new booklet describes four slipper. My sisters and I tried it on, ing to think of what it takes ! The 
away? Curses tote een «nc Ge coe and it fitted me. Now I shall live make Christmas Joy. When we 9 Christ: 
: ' ) in the Prince’s castle. back, Santa will want me to m™ fore th 
Only $1.00 a week! dealer or, via coupon from us. Boy BLUE—I had to blow my _ some. Arabella doesn’t want to # The: 
. : ‘ horn. My sheep were in the back. She is making the Princes Since ¢ 
Ask your Corona Dealer about this ......---+-- .-----------ee--e-2----2- meadow. My cows were in the corn. happy and—I KNOW! Now 1° '% be f 
new easy payment plan —a modest hg tt pow fag aguas PRINCESsS—Jack Horner, where member! That is the recipe '© told ¢ 
Syracuse, N. Y. have you been? making Christmas Joy! Make some placed 
down payment, and only $1.00 a Please send free Corona booklet JACK HORNER—I was sitting in a one else happy! she tur 
week. Choose the Corona you like Name corner, eating a Christmas pie. [| BROWNIE MISC HIEF—Then comm® until h 
. ; | Address stuck in my thumb and pulled out on. We'll join the others. - *carcely 
best, arrange for free trial, and see oe a. a plum. BROWNIF GOOD CHEER—AIl right a 
; City SOE ere JOHNNY stoutT—On my way here’ [I won’t forget the recipe now. e 
for yourself how much time and School__ a I saw a poor pussycat in meg (Continued on po 65) Was fa 
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The Recipe for Christmas Joy 


(Continued from page 64) 


Act ITll 


(This act may be used or omitted 
as desired. If there is to be a gift ex- 
change, the following is suggested as 
appropriate. ) 


(Santa is working on toys at the 


fable. Enter Brownie Good ¢ Deer.) 
BROWNIE GOOD CHEER—Hello, 
Santa! Here I am! 


sANTA—Oh, ho! You are smil- 
ing! Did you bring Arabella back 
with you? 

BROWNIE GOOD CHEER—No, she 
was making the happy. 
That made me remember the recipe 


Princess 


for Christmas Joy. It is: 
other people happy. 
bowl of it ready. 

SANTA—That is fine. Now we'll 
have a jolly Christmas. Call the 
other Brownies to bring in the bowl. 
Then we'll give Christmas Joy to all 
our friends, along with these many 
gifts here. 

(Brownie Good Cheer exits and re- 
turns leading other Brownies, who 
carry large bowl, which they set on 
table. They sprinkle the supposed 
contents over gifts as Santa begins 
distributing them by whatever ar- 
rangement the teacher has made.) 


Make 
I have a big 





The Christmas Pinata 


(Continued from page 13) 


Then she and her brother fashioned 
clay dishes and animals and little clay 
whistles that gave a loud toot when 
you blew them. And they painted 
all of them with nice bright colors—- 
red and green and orange and purple, 
so that the toys looked very fine, 
indeed. 

The only hard part was keeping 
the things out of sight of the young- 
er children. Several times Lola and 
Chepito had to thrust a handful of 
little toys hurriedly underneath a 
petate, or toss a serape over them, 
when one of their little brothers or 
sisters Came running in unexpectedly 
when they were working. 

It was the morning of Christmas 
Eve before the last of the toys was 
finished. 

“There is still one thing lacking,” 
lola said. “We have no candy or 
nuts for the pirata.” 

Chepito nodded. He had been 
thinking of that, “We 
could put in some piftion nuts, and 
perhaps if we were to look very 
hard, might find a few tunas.” 

The children were very fond of 
this fruit, so fond, in fact, that all 
the plants near the house had been 
stripped long ago. But by wander- 
ing farther into the hills and ygather- 
ing a few tunas here and there, Lola 
and Chepito were able to collect a 
dozen or two. 

Just before supper, Lola coaxed the 
other children outside to play, while 
Chepito hung the pivata so that it 
swung by its cord from a stout nail 
in the ceiling. And you can imagine 
the surprise of the others when they 
came in and saw it there. 

“Oh, how beautiful it is!” 
Diego and Anita in one breath. 
“Beautiful!” echoed Camilo. 
“Beautiful!” repeated little Tula. 
They could hardly wait until the 
Christmas Eve supper was over be- 

tore they should break it. 

_ Then they lined up for their turns. 
Since Chepito was the oldest, he was 
to be first. His mother tied a blind- 
told tightly around his eyes, and 
placed a stick in his hands. Then 
the turned him around many times, 
until he was so dizzy that he could 
‘carcely keep from falling over. 

“Strike hard!” they all shouted. 

Chepito did swing hard, but he 
was facing in the opposite direction 


himself. 


cried 


from the piiata. When he swung his 
stick, he struck the air with such 
force that he almost lost his balance, 
and dropped his stick. 

It was the same with Lola and 
Camilo. They started off in the op- 
posite direction too. 

“You're not going to fool me that 
way, cried Diego, when it came his 
turn. And so, though they had 
faced him right in the direction of the 
pinata, he turned himself halfway 
round, and went straight toward the 
door, while everybody roared with 
laughter. 

Anita almost hit the pinata, but 
turned just a little at the last minute. 
Yet she struck so close to it that they 
could see the paper move where she 
had fanned it with her stick. 

“You almost have it!” they all 
shouted. But she had already used 
her three turns, so she had to pass the 
blindfold on to little Tula. 

And it was Tula, indeed, who 
finally broke the pisata. Since she 
was so young, they turned her around 
only once, and then left her stand- 
ing very close to it. 

“Stand still!” = they all 
“And reach high!” 

So Tula did stand still, and reached 
up as high as she could with the 
stick. The first time she just missed; 
the second time she hit the pisata, 
but not hard enough to break it. 

“Strike harder!” they all shouted. 

So the little girl lifted the stick 
with both hands, and gave the 
cracked olla such a blow that it went 
flying into a dozen pieces and the 
Christmas came 
down about her. 

You can imagine what a scramble 
there was, as all the children went 
about on their hands and knees, to 
see how many of the gifts they could 
gather. 

Then what fun they had, admiring 
the dolls and clay dishes and animals, 
blowing earsplitting blasts on the 
whistles, and stopping every now 
and then to nibble at the delicious 
tunas or to crack a few of the pifion 
nuts. 

They all said that was the best 
pinata they had ever had, for there 
were so many different kinds of toys, 
and all so gaily painted. 

“But the most fun was the mak- 
ing of it,” insisted Lola and Chepito. 


cried, 


goodies raining 
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BACK AGAIN WITH 
INSPIRING DRAMA 





“THE CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” 


fall and winter dramatic radio series 


WIFT-MOVING, inspiring, his- 

torically authentic—this popu- 
lar half-hour program is back 
again with vivid stories of Ameri- 
can life. 

Leading educators pronounce 
this program a liberal education 
in American history. To insure ac- 
curacy, all material is checked by 
a committee of historians, includ- 


ing Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, Presi- 
dent of Union College, and Dr. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Professor of 
History, Harvard University. 
Don Voorhees and his splendid 
concert orchestra provide inciden- 
tal music. Another popular fea- 
ture on every program is a brief 
informative story about “The 


Wonder World of Chemistry.” 


SOME COMMENTS BY TEACHERS, 
PARENTS, AND OTHER LISTENERS 


“No period in radio is as eagerly antici- 
pated each week... real inspiration in 
everyday American life.” 


Mrs. M. E., Washington, D. C. 


“The most interesting ...and the best 
program on the radio. | had a write-up 
put in the school paper about it.” 


(A schoolboy) 


"| have enthusiastically recommended 
it to parents, teachers, and pupils as a 
program of great value ... it is filling 
a long-felt need for an entertaining 
educational program.” 


A. W.R., Instructor, 
F. A. Day Junior H. S. 


. . . 
. as nearly a perfect program as 
| have ever heard—perfect in unity and 


artistic expression, and truly educa- 
tional,” (A mother) 


PRESENTED BY 


*t6 us pat off 






“Cavalcade” has caught the true color 
of realistic, dynamic American history. 
Its accuracy and vigorous spirit are to 
be commended ... My youngsters await 
the coming broadcast with intense en- 

thusiasm.” 
Y. M. D., Southeastern Junior H. S., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





CBS NETWORK 


nn tee 
EACH WEDNESpay 





7 P.M. Central Time 
. 


SPECIAL RE-BROADCAsT 
FOR WESTERN STATES 
EACH THURSDAY 


8:30 P.M. Pacific Time 
7:30 P.M. Vountain Time 















BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING through CHEMISTRY 
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FOUR AIDS TO GOOD TEETH: PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE (keep 
teeth clean), DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE Na 





sickness or accident 





*10,000 


LIMITED 


ACCIDENT 


and 


SICKNESS 


POLICY 
For 10 No Dues or 
Only $ ” ear Assessments 
CAN BE PAID MOXTHLY IF DESIRED 
Men, Women 16 to 69 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays: 


$10,000 for accidental loss of life, hands, feet or eye- 
sight. S25 Weekly Benefit. Many unusual protecting 


clauses. Pays doctor and hospital bills. 


typhoid, appendix operations, 


Booklet “Cash or Sympathy.” 


MORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. [_,./...] 


538 Tithe Bidg., Newark, New Jersey 


Name 


Covers 
Automobile, Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
accidents, Covers many common sicknesses, including 
lobar pneumonia, ete. 
Largest and oldest exclusive Health and Accident Insur- 
ance Company. Don't delay, you may be next te meet 
Mail coupen today for our FREE 











Xmas Gift 


An exquisite tinted reproduction of 
he natural fower, Imparts lasting 


(One email! filing laste weeks.) Charm- 
ing Everlasting wall ornament. Per 
fume can alee be used on yourself. One 
touch on ear lobe or eyebrow leaves « 
i. lingering scent for hours, Special GIFT 
hontung Feume POX. Appears far more Expensive 
. - THAN I'rice we ask. Colored FOLDER 
of other modela FREE, MAIL CASH or 
tydanlhemun MONEY ORDER TODAY For $1.10. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

$9.00 plus LUCONE CO., Dept. R. 18 

postage €21 Broadway, New York, M. ¥. 





New kind of 
6-fold Creme 


A Complete Skin Treatment 


1 -Whitens the skin in a mild, natural 
way. 2-Steadily dissolves freckles 
and blackheads. 3-Continued use 
smooths the skin to flawless texture. 
4-—Tonic oils impart elasticity which 
helps smooth out fine lines and crows- 
feet. 5- Tends to reduce coarse pores. 
6—Not only cleanses completely, but 
also nourishes, stimulates and firms. 


GERVAISE GRAHAM 
BEAUTY SECRET 


Double Size Jar $1.50 
Special to readers of “Instructor” only 


$1.00 by mail. Sent C. O.D. if pre- 
ferred. Address: 


Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM 
1306 East 75th St., Chicago, II. 












































INVITATIONS & 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Printed, Engraved, Embosso. Samples FREE. 
100 | Double E pes, $5.00. 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
462 Evening Star Bidg., Washington, BD. C. 



















DIABETES 


CAN BE CONTROLLED 
Read 


“DIABETES REVIEW” 
72 Pages 
Interesting! Original! Instructive! 
Advisory Board of 40 Prominent 
Physicians. $2.50 Yearly. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
6 months subscription for $1.00 
(Enclose this ad) 
Metabolism Research, inc. 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Developing a Christmas Tradition 


(Continued from page 20) 


even lovelier than last year!” And 
one little boy replied, “That’s what 
we want. This is the swellest school 
I ever went to.” 


HM OUR next venture was to im- 
prove our general setting. We 
had a dream of cathedral windows, 
and were able to interest some of the 
other teachers in the project, as well 
as the already eager pupils. That 
year we not only had our cathedral 
windows, but we enlisted a new solo- 
ist as well, one of the men teachers. 
He sang “O Holy Night,” with a 
chorus of two hundred voices. 

As, year by year, community in- 
terest also developed, we arranged 
programs to which the public was 
invited. Our annual carol singing 
was becoming a Christmas tradition. 

When the time came that we had 
more visitors than hall space, the 
answer to the problem was broadcast- 
ing. Over our local station we sent 
our carols into homes in the com- 
munity and over the state. 

The following year, we had a rose 
spotlight to flood the cathedral win- 


dows with beauty; our choir num- 
bered two hundred and fifty voices; 
and we were on the air for the 
second time! 

We hope to have choir robes for 
our carol singers another year. Al- 
ready we have on hand yards of soft 
white muslin purchased at special 
sales, and at every opportunity we 
will add more. Mothers, teachers, 
and older pupils have expressed their 
willingness to assist with the sewing, 

Why do we go to the expense of 
robes? Because we want to use them 
more than once a year. Our chorus 
groups appear at P.T.A. programs, 
and at local churches, and during the 
school year there will be other oc- 
casions for a robed choir. 

At the close of Christmas week, 
when the vacation bell sounds, the 
tree is carefully dismantled, the dec- 
orations are put away until another 
year, and the tree is given to the 
Salvation Army. We have worked, 
played, and sung together; and all 
have enjoyed a co-operative activity, 
No wonder our children love to go 
to school! 





A Christmas Surprise 


(Continued from page 38) 


about; picks up scraps.) My, Santa 
has so much to do! Some children 
ask for so much! I wonder about 
Dolly and Dicky. I'd like to meet 
such nice children. (Pauses. Looks 
up, as though an idea had suddenly 
presented itself.) 1 know what Tl 
do! I'll surprise them all by visiting 
those children, too! Won't Santa be 
surprised to see me! 


Act Il 
SCENE 1 


The scene is the living room of 
Dolly and Dicky’s home. There are 
a fireplace, easy chairs, and a Christ- 
mas tree, which Mother and Father 
are decorating. Dicky and Dolly are 
sitting before the fireplace, looking 
at a picture book. 

picky (whispering to Dolly)—It 
will soon be time for Santa to come, 
won't it? 

poLLy (placing finger on lips)— 
Sh-sh! Let’s pretend we're sleepy, 
and go to bed. 

(They close book, get up, and 
stretch and yawn.) 

picky—I guess we might as well 
go to bed. It will soon be time for 
Santa to come. 

(Mother and Father exchange looks 
of surprise.) 

poLLY—I guess Dicky’s right. 

DICKY AND DOLLY (fogether)— 
Good night, Mother! Good night, 
Daddy! (They run off stage. Mother 
and Father sit down.) 

MOTHER—Well, isn’t that strange! 
Every other Christmas we have had 
to chase them off to bed. I wonder 
what they are up to. 

FATHER—I wonder! It does seem 
strange. They never acted like this 
before. Oh, well, we'll find out in 
the morning. 

MOTHER—But they have acted 
strangely all the week. They haven't 


asked for a single present. I didn’t 
even see their letter to Santa Claus. 

FATHER—lI imagine they are plan- 
ning a surprise for us. (Exit Mother 
and Father.) 


SCENE 2 


(An hour has passed. Dicky and 
Dolly, in night clothes, quietly enter, 
carrying packages.) 

poLLY—Sh-sh! Don’t make too 
much noise! Santa may be here any 
minute. (Places packages under 
free.) 

pick Y—Is everything ready now? 

potty—Yes. The children are 
waiting in the hall. They’re all on 
time. (Sound of sleigh bells is heard.) 
What’s that? Listen! (Sound of 
sleigh bells again.) 

picky—That must be Santa! 
Quick! Hide here behind this chair! 
(They hide. Enter Santa and ¢ 
Brownie or two through fireplace.) 

SANTA (placing pack on floor)— 
Well, here we are! I don’t see an; 
surprise. Oh, yes! No stockings 
waiting to be filled! 

DOLLY (coming into view )—Hello 
Santa! We didn’t put our stockings 
up. We know you are very busy, % 
we wanted to help you. See thox 
packages? (Points to packages under 
tree.) We fixed them for some chil- 
dren who never get many presents. 

picky—The children are here ao 
would like to see you, Santa. They 
have a surprise for you, too. 

sANTA—Well! Well! Well! This 
is a surprise. Where are these chil- 
dren? 

potty—I'll call them. (Goes 
door. Children, dressed shabbily, 
ter.) Here they are, Santa. 

SANTA—Merry Christmas, chil 
dren! 

CHILDREN—Merry Christmas. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A Christmas Surprise 


(Continued from page 66) 


pickY—Will you sit down, Santa, 
while you have your surprise? 

CHILDREN—We hope you like it. 
(Sing “Silent Night.”) 

sANTA—That was lovely, children! 
What a pleasant surprise! 

(A noise is heard at fireplace. En- 
ter Mrs. Santa.) 

EVERYONE (in 
Santa!!! 

MRS. SANTA—Merry Christmas, ev- 
eryone! I thought I would surprise 
you too. I heard your song as I came 
down the chimney. Won't you sing 
ynother one? (Children sing “Jingle 
Bells.” Enter Mother and Father, in 
bathrobes.) 

FATHER—What’s going on here? 
(Looks around.) Oh, so this is the 
surprise! Merry Christmas, every- 
one! 

sANTA—Well, I guess we are all 
here. Now Ill show you my sur- 


sur prise )—Mrs. 


prise. Children, reach into my pack. 
Whatever you pick out is yours! 
(Children file by and each picks out 
a present from the bag.) 

ALL CHILDREN—Thank you very 
much, Santa Claus! 

SANTA—And now, children, go 
back to your warm beds. This has 
been a wonderful Christmas! 

(Enter Christmas Spirit.) 

CHILDREN—Oh, isn’t she beautiful! 

CHRISTMAS spirit (dressed in long 
white gown, trimmed in tinsel, carry- 
ing a wand and wearing a crown)—I 
am the Christmas Spirit. I love lit- 
tle children who are not selfish. They 
always have the happiest Christmas 
of all. Won’t you all sing one more 
song before it’s time to say good 
night? 

(Entire group sings “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” as the curtains 
are drawn.) 


Christmas Comes Caroling 


(Continued from page 38) 


Though many gifts to this day belong, 
None is sweeter than Christmas song! 
| gave to waits of the long ago 
Songs they sang across the snow. 

(Waits enter, singing “God Rest 
Ye Merry, Gentlemen,” and then take 
eats at rear of stage.) 

CHRISTMAS— 

A carol of kindness from far distant 
age, 

Of goodly King Wenceslas, also his 
page; 

How when they fared forth, on the 
night Christ was born, 

They met an old peasant so poor and 
forlorn. 

(As music of “Good King Wences- 
las” is played, King Wenceslas, fol- 
lowed by the Page, comes down the 
aisle to the stage. The Waits then 
ing the first verse of the carol, as its 
action is pantomimed. The Peasant 
walks slowly past King and Page, 
pausing at the opposite side of the 
tage. The remaining verses of the 
carol are sung by King, Page, and 
Waits, the lines which indicate dia- 
logue being sung by the first two, 
and the rest by the Waits. At end, 
King, Page, and Peasant leave.) 

CHRISTMAS— 

Oh, Christmas means holly so scarlet 
and jolly, 

Bedecking the halls and the home; 

With song and with laughter re- 
echoes each rafter, 

When givers of garlands have come. 

(Garland Bearers come down the 
isle to “Deck the Halls,” decorate, 
img the carol, and march away.) 

CHRISTMAS— 

l give a carol of mirth and glee, 

A merry song for the Christmas tree, 
Which glows in all of its lovely light, 
And gladdens home on a holy night. 
80 children come with a carol gay, 
To trim the tree for Christmas Day. 

(To the music of “O Tannen- 
baum,” the Tree Trimmers come 
lown the aisle, decorate trees, sing 
the carol and march away.) 

_ CHRISTMAs— 
or givers I have a carol sweet, 
€ story olden they would repeat, 


For “tis a joy that will aye abide— 
The joy of giving at Christmastide. 

(Givers come with gifts, placing 
them at the foot of the tree, sing 
“March of the Kings,” and retire.) 

(The stage and auditorium are 
darkened, and, as “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem” is sung off stage, the Na- 
tivity scene is quickly and quietly 
arranged. The blue and white lights 
are turned on. The Angel of Peace 
stands at one side of the manger and 
Christmas at the other side, while the 
Waits stand in the background.) 

ANGEL OF PEACE (fo soft carol 
music )— 

Do you know why at Christmastide 

Carols ring o’er the world so wide? 

Behold, the tidings awaited long 

Were given to earth in an angel song; 

When glory brightened a shadowed 
plain, 

And angels sang in a glad refrain! 

(As the Waits sing “It Came up- 
on a Midnight Clear,” two Angels 
come from right, and stand behind 
manger, on either side of Mary.) 

(To carol music, those who have 
previously taken part return down 
the aisles and come on the stage, tak- 
ing their places at either side of the 
manger, which dominates the scene.) 

ANGEL OF PEACE— 

Oh, list! the Angel of Peace am I, 

And come to earth from the Christ 
mas sky. 

Not only gladness your hearts shall 
fill, 

But Christmas 
good will! 

O world aweary, desist from strife, 

All turmoil, clamor, and stress of 
life. 

Cradled low in a manger you'll find 

The Prince of Peace who will bless 
mankind. 

Forsake the 
sword. 

Oh, come and worship Him, Christ 
the Lord! 

(All sing “O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful.” Songs are found in Christmas 
Carols from Many Countries, pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer.) 


calls you to peace, 


forbear the 


warfare, 
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CEREALS 


and the 


REPORT CARD 








CHILDREN seem always hungry. As a part of a balanced 


diet, Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are as wholesome as they 


are delicious. Children love them. For when milk or 
cream is poured into the bowl, Rice Krispies snap, 


crackle and pop. 


Fine for breakfast, lunch or an after-school snack. And 


as a light supper, they promote restful slumber. 


Proper diet helps keep youngsters in good spirits, 
And healthy pupils, as you have observed, usually make 
better marks. So modern primary education includes 


lessons in health. 


You will find the Kellogg instruction aids of real 
value in teaching health to your classes. These have been 


prepared by the Home Economics Department of the 


Kellogg Company, and set forth the basic habits of health. 


They are available to you with- 






out cost. Use them in your class 
projects, Write to Home Eco- 
nomics Department 212, Kellogg 


Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 














(SEND FOR TRIAL BOTTLE FREE) 


@ Does your rough skin “snag” on your stock 


ings and cause runs? When you are doing needle 
atch” 


Then use some Italian Balm regularly each 


work, do your fingers “‘« on the material? 
day and see with what magic speed all dryness, 
coarseness and redness disappear! 

Italian Balm is quick-drying, greaseless and 
non-sticky. It’s so genuinely good and so out 
standingly inexpensive that it has become the 
fastest-selling Skin Protector in thousands of 
coast. 


cities coast to . .» Approved by Good 


Housekeeping. Try this famous Skin Softenc1 
' 


—then you be the judge! 
Vanity bottle. 


at Campana’s expense 
. Send for a FREE 


Ce ampana’ 4 


Italian Balm 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


CAMPANA SALES CO 
1008 Lincoln Highway, 
Batavia, Illinois 






I have never tried 
Please rel me 
ry bottle FREE 


Gentlemen 
ITALIAN Bau 
VANI and postpaid 


Vume 


Addres 


| 
| 
: 


Ci State 
in Canede, Campane, Lid. |.1004 Caledonia Read, Toront« 









ver 1000 
les ¢ Covons 


Velcrepe *5.25Ib 
J Tweeds & Bo orts 42.50 

Sith Bouctie '1.50 Ib. 4 Fold & Shetland 11.95 

t. 8. VARNG CORP.,Dept.16P,767 Sixth Ave., N.Y. Met.e7yre.) 


® 
What 
Do You Do with 
Your Little Finger? 


— when you pick up a glass or cup? .. . You know from 
watching others that charm and poise can be destroyed 
nstantly by the misuse of hands. And by the same 
token, the correct use of your bands can become a tre- 
mendous social and business asset. Great actresses 
accomplish much of their poise by proper hand action. 

The makers of Frosti!la—the famous skin lotion that 
keeps hands, face and body smooth and lovely—asked 
Margery Wilson, the international authority on charm 
and poise, co tell 

@ how to hold a cigarette 

@ how to pick up cards 

@ how to shake hands 

@ and how to make hands behave to the 

best advantage on all occasions 

Margery Wilson gives the authoritative answers to 
these and other questions in an illustrated booklet on 
How to Use Your Hands Correctly. Although this 
booklet is priced at 50c, we have arranged to present 
it without charge to Frostilla users in the United States 
and Canada until May 30th, 1937. 

Just mail coupon with the front of a 35c, 50c or $1.00 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion box (or 













two fronts from 10c sinee) ) and your 

copy will be sent FRI POisg 

eaeeeeecesoeocoeeonoaa,| “"Wen \ I. 
Manos 


“FROSTILLA” 

442 Gray Street, Elmira, N.Y. 
Here is the box front—send me my copy 
of Margery Wilson's book on hands 
i 


Address 











Self-Checking Study 


Lessons on 
Christmas Music 


(Continued from Plate X11) 


Kry 
For Intermediate 
es 3 T 3 


; 4. F 6. | 
many 5. 


Grades 


music 


2. organist 6. singing and 
i, vicar 
4. words 


Wli.c 22b 3¢ 4c 
~+2 B@ Ke Ae Kea 


dancing 


Grades 


For U pper 


gypsies 

own folk songs 
poet-musician 
better shows 

Bible 

lauds 

dramas 

oratory 

oratorio 

musical, religious 
or costumes 
chorus, and full 


CoN DAV See Ne 


N= OS CS 


scenery 

soloists, or- 
chestra 

. one of the earliest writers of 
oratorios 

2. The music of the Italian opera 
was combined with the spirit 
of the German passion music. 

3. Handel and Bach 

4. in Germany 

5. in his later life 
7 5. F 7. F 

4. T 6. T a i 


° 

Christmas Fun 
(Continued from page 28) 

Draw two more lines straight 
down for the side edyes. 

4. Draw the bottom lines slanting 
like the top lines. 

§. Beginning at the left 
corner, draw a line slanting up from 
left to right. We say it is parallel to 
the opposite top line. 

6. From end of this line draw line 
slanting down to right corner. 


upper 


Finish the box by drawing 
original designs. 
The faces are offered as sugges 


tions. Children will enjoy compet 
ing with one another in making the 
faces very silly. 
Steps in drawing tumbler— 
Draw a circle for the head. 
2. Make face, ears, hair, and hat. 
3. Draw a large oval for the body 
4. Draw arms and hands. Deco 
rate as you like. 
wee estions for pictures— 
Make a huge jack-in-the-box. 
Dene many other toys around him 
Your will be a better 


picture com 
position because you drew one thing 
large. 

Draw a window in a store. 
Draw two large jack-in-the-boxes. 


Perhaps they can be joining hands. 
Draw several tumblers, or other toys 


that you know how to make. Per- 
haps you can hang airplanes and 
balloons from the ceiling and a 


funny jumping jack that is pulled 
by a string. 








Check Exercises Based 
on Christmas Music 


(Continued from Plate X) 


Key 
a: & 9 4. | 7.1 10. J 
2: % ‘3 8. | 
+. 7 6. T 9. || 
If. I. ¢ 8 Sj. x 7. h 
2.¢€ 4.4 6. d 8. b 
V. 1. put out their shoes 
2. Italy 
5. play and sing their songs 
4: in the fireplace 
5. old 
6. France 
VI. 1. Yes 4. No 7. No 
2. Yes 5. No 8. No 
3. Yes 6. Yes 
V.8¢€¢ Kae Bt he Ko 
2b 4b 6c 8b 


“Home for Christmas, 


1784" —J. L. G. Ferris 


(Continued from page 15) 


At the age of eighteen, Ferris was 
in Spain, studying under Fortuny, 
an artist of fame. Being with such 
a genius was added encouragement. 

In 1884, he went to Paris to study 
with the man for whom he had been 
named—Jean Léon Gérome. It was 
Géréme who set him in the right 
direction. That great said, 
“We paint best that with which we 
ire most familiar,” and showed him 
that in his own country he would 
find the material he sought. 

Such advice helped him decide to 


painter 


take up historical painting. To 
paint the past meant to know the 
past. Then followed years of study 
of the costumes, architecture, cus 


toms, and history of America. 

It was in 1900 that Ferris started 
a series which has proved to be a 
great epic of American history. He 
retained ownership of all the original 
paintings, selling the reproduction 
rights only. Therefore it was pos- 
sible for Mrs. Ferris, after her hus- 
band’s death in 1930, to carry out a 
plan which he had long considered. 


She has given the entire series of 
seventy-six paintings to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in Washington, 


D.C., where they hang in the Arts 
and Industries Building. 


Through a Christmas 
Garland 


(Continued from page 57) 
ior, stepping through the Christmas 
wreath, some helpers now you see, 
Who try to bring the Christmas joy 
where needy ones may be. 
(Helpers, carrying Christmas bas- 
kets, step through the wreath, sing a 
carol, and place their gifts with other 
school donations.) 
ANNOUNCER— 
So through a Christmas garland gay, 
with scarlet ribbons tied, 
There come the joys of Christmas 
Day, forever to abide. 
(All group about the wreath and 
sing a carol, before marching away.) 














Take A Guided Tour Through 
Rockefeller Center When 
You Visit New York 


Intelligent... because it saves 


time shows you all essential art, 
architectural and engineering fea. 
tures gives you information you 


cannot get in-any other way. 


interesting... Entertaining... 
because guides are well-spoken, well- 
trained, courteous, friendly. 


Guided Tours Include .. . visits 
to chief points of interest, including 
Radio City Musie Hall, British Em- 
pire Exhibition, La Maison Fran- 
caise, International Building, Center 
‘Theatre and Observation Roofs atop 


70-story RCA Building. 


Regular charge $1.00. Special rates 
for school parties of 10 or more, T0e; 
for groups of children under 14, 35¢, 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 
Observation Roofs atop RCA Build. 
ing are equi »ped with 7 powerful 
telescopes. The y afford superb view 
of New York ¢ ‘ity and environs. If 
you wish to visit Roofs without tak- 
ing complete guided tour, regular 
charge 40c. Special rates 
for parties of 10 or more, 
306; for groups ofe shildren 
under 14, 15e. 


NBC STUDIO TOURS 
take you behind scenes 
at radio broadcasting 
show you master con- 
trol room, how sound 
effeets are accomplish- 
ed. Regular charge, We, 
Special rates for 10 
or more, 30¢, 














For further 
informationand 
illustrated book 
lets write to 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 








PORTABLES 
10c ADAY 
Remingtow- Underwood, 


terms on limited supply 
- Me brand x. up-t te 
tow keyboar 


BRAND NEW 


MONEY — 10 Day Triet 

“1. for ast new A. and 
10 t offer, so amazing 

office models on My SRL 
your old ter during this 


international Typewriter Co., +t A ise. Sa Ces 


U.S. GOVERNMENT CLERKS 


The U.S. Government service at Washington, D, C.,@ 








ploys thousands of clerks. Many Clerks as well as Fit 
Clerks are selected from File Clerk examinations, Filia 
experience is unnecessary. The entrance salary is $12 


Men 
Now is the time to wet ready for the next examinato 
Beeause of their education, teachers have a big advantegt 
If interested, write at once to Franklin Institute, Dept 
$230, Rochester, N. Y., for list of subjects sample te® 
and full particulars on how to get appointment 


KNITTING YARNS 


Wholesale Prices— Mail Orders Filled 
Write for FREE Color Chart 
PICKWICK YARNS, Dept. M 
P. 0. Box 808 Stamford, Com Cone 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D C 


KNIT T ING YARNS 
R OVER 25 YEARS 
fer dresses, nd coats, sweaters. Afghans, ete 
Lowest Prices, OVER 600 FREER SAMPLES 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A- 5, 711 Arch St., Phila. 
——— an 


Would You Pay 2c for a Good Book! 


We have a special bargain in LITTLE BLUE BOOKS j* 
‘ 

pick of 1759 titles A poste ard or letter will bring 

complete catalog and a 50% discount certificate. Addr 


LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO., Room 29, Girard, Kan 
— ed 


Invitations Announce 
*. AT SPECIAL paces 
100 hene-ongraved $10.00 
@ ing ineluding two sets of ¢ ante 
$ 


100 Seript Lettering 
100 Visiting Cards 


$1440 a year women 1s to 50 are eligible 

















Write for Samples 


| N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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- How Can We Help School Patrons See 
the Value of the Activity Curriculum? 


(Continued from page 10) 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS, Discussed by Jennie M. Haver 


Our Annual Hunterdon County 
Rural School Festival is a powerful 
motive force for developing an inter- 
est in an activity curriculum through- 
out our rural schools. Primarily, the 
main purpose of this annual school 
day is to interest country people in 
improving rural school conditions. It 
aims to develop public interest, not 
merely critical or lazily tolerant, but 
intelligently informed, about work 
being done in our schools. 

The festival gives thousands of 
country girls and boys an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate what they are 
actually doing in modern school 
practices. The exhibits of school- 
work help to convince school-board 
members that certain types of school 
materials are real necessities in a 
modern school, and not just a “fad 
or frill” suggested by the teacher. 

The work exhibited at our last 
festival showed how the subjects as 
developed in the classroom provided 
motivation for the creative activity 
undertaken. The children arranged a 
model library corner, built a colonial 


settlement of log cabins, painted 
murals showing the stirring scenes 
they read about in their histories, 
and illustrated the gradual develop- 
ment of land and water transporta- 
tion and the more rapid development 
of air travel. They studied nature 
as it was spread before them in their 
country environment and exhibited 
collections that would make a credit- 
able showing in some college classes. 
Their art exhibits showed to inter- 
ested patrons how school money 
spent for crayons, charcoal, water 
colors, tempera, dry paint, and 
finger paint were being used in a 
creative, beautiful way. 

Results of one child’s school activ- 
ities do not always seem tangible to 
the casual observer; but when the 
combined efforts of thousands of 
pupils are brought together in a care- 
fully planned school-demonstration 
day, there is brought to the attention 
of an appreciative public a concrete 
picture of the modern school which 
is significant and which will not be 
easily forgotten. 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT, Discussed by Mabel E. Kirk 


arithmetic, language, and reading, in 
courtesies of daily life, and in safety 
precautions. They actually visit 
stores and the postoffice and carry 
on real transactions there, and then 
read about, write about, reconstruct, 
and dramatize the places and the 
transactions. 

Now, a word as to how parents’ 
recognition of the practical proce 
dures can be stimulated by the teach 
ers. Show them well-written letters 
which their children are sending to 
the postmaster and the grocer, thank- 


or crates; model streets, playgrounds, 
and parks are laid out; houses are 
built and furnished; the care and 
furnishing of the home, the care of 
streets, and the use of parks and 
playgrounds are studied; and an ap 
preciation the work of | street 
cleaning, and other public service, is 
built up. 


for 


In the higher grades model housing 
communities and homemaking are 
studied, the markets and industries 
visited, and working conditions in- 
vestigated, 

By means of these activities from 
the primary grades through the up- 
per grades the enthusiasm and inter- 
est of the children are carried to the 
Parents. Parents are called upon to 
answer many questions. An electri- 
cian father comes to school to help 
the primary children wire their play 
city for lights; a policeman father 
visits the school and talks to the 
children about safety rules and 
trafic; and an architect father helps 
4 group of children in the upper 
grades draw plans for a model apart- 
ment house. One by one the parents 
are drawn into the activity program. 


ing them for the privilege of visiting 
their establishments. Encourage the 
children to ask at home for practical 
everyday shopping problems to be 
solved at school. Send home lists of 
the words which the children have 
been adding to their vocabularies. 

Soon it will be not che teacher but 
the parents who point with pride to 
the practical achievements of the 
children, and who say, as did one 
father, “I'd rather have my child go 
a week co that school than a year to 
one of the old-time schools.” 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES, Discussed by Florence M. Tchaika 


At home the influence of the activ 
ity curriculum is being felt. Johnny 
is learning to read through little 
stories centered about 
Livities. 


his class ac 
Mary is eager to learn hei 
multiplication table so that she can 
take her turn at being storekeeper in 
the 
attractive 


school store. Inexpensive but 
block-printed — curtains 
made by Sue at school, hang at the 
windows. Brother Fred has contrib 
uted bookshelves. Home has become 
a cozier, happier place. 

The community streets are now 
much cleaner. There are fewer street 
accidents through carelessness. A 
group of model apartments is built 
in the community by a real-estate 
company that is interested in trying 
out its housing plans in a progressive, 
alert community which has learned 
to appreciate and to use the advan- 
tages the city offers them. 

Thus, the city teacher has not only 
helped her school patrons to see the 
value of an activity curriculum, and 
to improve ways of living, but has 
undoubtedly stimulated an interest 
and a desire for emulation in other 
communities of the city. 
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Dear READER: 

We know that Christmas activities dominate the schoolroom during Decem- 
ber, so we have planned this issue around that theme. As you turn the pages 
of THe INsrRUCTOR you will find suggestions for programs, gifts, decorations, 
and lesson material, all classified for your use. 

Pages 4-7 have question-and-answer departments on art, reading, arithme- 
tic, and English. If you are concerned about interesting school patrons in 
the activity curriculum, turn to our Forum Discussion Page. Articles of 
general interest are “Photoplay Appreciation in the Schoolroom,” page 16, 
by William Lewin; and “Developing a Christmas Tradition,” page 20, by 
igs Grace Bruckner. The story of Christmas music, supplemented with art sub- 

jects, is developed on three grade levels in the Illustrated Unit of Work. 














All 
Three 
55.65 FOR PRIMARY GRADES FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
All . . : 
Three Christmas Gifts and Handwork Christmas Gifts and Handwork— “<< ; Sas Sa 
a n R Schad Serene Cat 
$4.65 For material dealing with handwork, Handwork materials include sugges In Vira So ' ; 
J ‘ , ke F tar 055,000,000 » Ve: , <_ 
ms see pages 11, 14, 17, 21, 22, 24, 26-28, tions for drawings, decorations, and gifts : ; re 
Three 32-34, 57, and 58. See page 4 for ques- appropriate to the season. These appear ‘ = 
$4 15 tions and answers on art problems. on pages 14, 21-27, 29-34, and 57-58. — ' “ 
: The cards and carolers’ costumes de- oe 
wn] Christmas Program Material— . scribed on pages 26-27 correlate with the e 
$5 15 Music appears on pages 9, 35, 37, 39, Illustrated Unit of Work. See also a 1 
. 41, 43, and 55. On page 37 is an exer column on art problems on page 4. 
All cise; on page 44 are tableaux; and on 
Three page 36, eleven recitations. Pages 38, Christmas Program Material— 





$5.4 41, and 42 have Christmas plays, and Ten full pages of program material 
All page 14 a program of slides. See also present suggestions on which you may 
Three an item on page 57. 


base your Christmas program. For mu 


$5.4 sic, see pages 9, 35, 37, 39, 41, and 55; 


; : Your gift list would hardly be complete without something 
aa Full-Page Christmas Pictures— for exercises, recitations, a program o! g ' I od 





A true story which has correlating 
handwork will be found on page 13. On 
the same page is a story of a Mexican 


an editorial page that commands world-wide respect and 
attention . . . a Daily Features Page packed with informa- 


For a unit on toys, see page 11. The 
Illustrated Unit of Work deals with 


— To help give a well-rounded presenta- Jantern slides, and tableaux, pages 14, for the entire family . including yourse lf. _ You can 
$6.58 of Christmas topics, we have in- 46 38 40 and 44: for plays, pages 40- solve that problem to the pleasure and satisfaction of all, 
duded a number of full-page pictures in 49. See also an item regarding a foot- by a subscription to The Christian Science Monitor,—the 
_. this issue. They are found on the cover  Jight, on page 57. strikingly different daily newspaper that reports the con- 
$5.25 and pages 9, 45, and 55. structive news of the world to all the world—and may be 
Stories for D Ratti Full-Page Christmas Pictures welcomed without reservation in any home. 
ae Se For large-size pictures to emphasize ye i é oo : ’ : 
mt Two stories on page 12 and one OM various aspects of Christmas, turn to the The Monitor reports business, politics, finance, daily with- 
$6.0 page 13 offer delightful primary reading cover and pages 9, 45, and 55. out partisan bias or sectional stamp. Women’s interests 
for the Christmas season. are treated every day .. . also in special Women’s Pages 
——— Stories for December— ice wee There’ : . age that’s re: iffere 
Bai MB Units of Work; Seatwork— twice weekly. There’s a Sports Page that’s really different, 
$4.0 


Boh B Christmas music. Seatwork appears on Chicas tion and entertainment for all tastes and ages. There's 
$3. page 17, and page 54 has check exercises. much of interest to young people in every issue, besides a 
— — accompany a story on page 12; Units of Work; Tests— weekly Young Folks’ Page and also a Children’s Page. In 
Both and there ar ti nd activities on ioe : ; , ay » Weekly gine Secti ~dneaday 
$3 oh eo —" ane actevels The Wluctrated Unie of Work is de addition, the Weekly Magazine Section, on Wednesdays, 
. oo Shy Oy Se voted to Christmas music. On page 56 brings interpretative stories covering all phases of world 
——a ° are self-checking lessons. Questions and news and views. 
Tos Arithmetic; Spelling — poner fg included on pages 15, 46, So put down the Monitor on your list. You may order it 
ave or} ari fac ’ a. e : : 
\$ . ~_ 6 has ony on ee re by the month or by the year. Or for a special six weeks’ 
unit On page correlates with this a " = = ails ~ , a ae a! . . 
"IEEE whicct, Carseletionn with beth axish- ¢ get-acquainted period, send one dollar. See coupon below, 
| $ : metic and spelling are found in the seat- Arithmetic; Elementary Science 
work on page 17. Questions and answers on arithmetic HE 
) Beth will be found on page 6. The drawings 
| SRW A Appreciation of sheep on page 32 corrdate with ma CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
See the cover, and pages 15, 45, 47, ture study. 


49, 51, and 53. 


Po ne AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Elementary Science Refer to the cover and page 15 for a Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Page 32 presents a portfolio of draw- lesson on art appreciation. Art subjects . : 
193 ings of sheep and lambs, useful for na- to correlate with Christmas music appear Boston, Massachusetts 
ture study. on pages 45, 47, 49, 51, 53,and 56. | — — — ee 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
$3.50. Language; Literature; Reading Language; Literature; Reading— Dept. IM-12, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Price withet rs pages § and 7 there are columns on Questions and answers on reading and Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for six weeks (36 
be InsTOC teading and language. Page 11 has lan- language will be found on pages 5 and 7, issues), beginning at once. I enclose $1.00. 
s0ceadbt HE SUage and reading correlations. For lit- respectively. For literature correlations, 
*rature suggestions, turn to pages 14 and turn to pages 14-16. cists airanennienesincndl . oo . 
'S, and an item on page 57. 
Social Studies; Character Education Address eee See 
937." “efial Studies; Character Education — , ; —_ of a Mexican : christmas will Price of regular Monitor subscriptions: 
rae sa fev’ "aie 13, os and 45-56 be found on page 13. Re ee to pence 13, 0 1 month $0.75 The Wednesday issue only, inclading the 
nistory. For geography 15, 23, and 45-56 for history correla- CO) 3 months 2.25 ; Magazine Section: ae 
te = “= Civics, page 12. A unit tions. Material on page 22 relates to Oo 6 months 4.50 ~ S pene Special Offer: ee 
a3 and plays on pages 38 and civics; and 4 play on page 41 to char- 1 year aie 9.00 () 6 issues . 
‘ involve character education. acter education. 
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TIME IS SHORT, BUT FOOD IS TASTY... 
YOU EAT A LOT AND EAT IT HASTY... 

IN CASE A CASE OF HEARTBURN COMES, 
WE HOPE YOU'VE GOT YOUR ROLL OF TUMS! 





FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 
ACID INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, GAS 


) many causes for acid indigestion! Hasty 

eating ... smoking... beverages... rich 
foods . . . no wonder we have sudden, unex 
pected attacks of heartburn, sour stomach or 
gas! But millions hz ive learned the smart thing 
to do is carry Tums! These tasty mints give 
scientific, thorough relief so quickly! Contain 
no harsh alkali . . . cannot over-alkalize your 
stomach. Release just enough antacid com 
pound to correct stomach acidity . . . remainder 
passes un-released from your system. And 
they're so pleasant . . . just like candy. So 
handy to carry in poc ket or purse. 10c a roll at 
any drugstore—or 3 rolls for 25c in the 
ECONOMY PACK. 


TU 


ee ARE ’ 
ANTACID... [ 
NOT A LAXATIVE werd -# 







FOR THE TUMMY 


HANOY TO CARRY 


Reautiful Pe color 1937 Calendar-Thermomete Alro 
sampies of Tums and WR, Send stamp fo ve Dae king and 
: postage to A H. Lewia Co., Dept, 207-74 la Mo 














DARK, LUXURIANT LASHES 
INSTANTLY AND safely 


Every day more and more beaut y-wise women accent their 
eyes todeeper beauty and meaning...with MAY BELLINE. 
lustantly darkens lashes to the appearance of long, eweep- 


ing luxuriance. Containg no dye... 
utterly harmiesa . .. non-smarting . 
tearproof, Approved by Good House- 
peeping and other leading authorities 
Blac Brown, Blue, isc. at re peaaate 
toile : ‘goods counters. Refills 3 


Siteeel: CALI7C 












MASCARA 








OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today tor your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which tully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y 


Attention Teachers ! 


if you want to quit teaching why not qualify for 
steady Government Job, paying $105—$175 month to 
start? Send for our questionnaire find out what 
positions you are qualified for, No obligations, 
Write immediately. 


instruction Service, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


The SABO PAINLESS 
HAIR REMOVER 


A mechantcal instrumeat that 

removes the heir, root ar a totiele paintovely. Ne 8 
omienie ‘Not a necdie Ratire:y aute.nati 3.00 brines te pace el 
oat with mon ke"? os “we ttt ® Dre Deacriptive iterature free 


Yue EDAM M 3125 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 























Tweeds $2.75 Ib. Shetland $2.25. 
All Flake & Nub Yarna $4.00 Ib. 
Choose from 40 Arsorted } Y: earns 
YARN NOVELTY CO., 42-88, North 9 . PA. 


BOYS&é Farn Xmas Money 


GIRLS Write for 60 Sete St. Nicholas {aritee » 
10¢ asct. When Sold send os $3.00 and keep $. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co... Dept. 36-T.1.D. Brockiyn, N.Y. 


ARNS NEWEST SHADES for 800 | 


N Send tor 400 FREE Samples 








exmmmees Knitting, Crocheting, Rug | Samples 
making Goearanteed Quality and ane. f R E E 
LOWEST PRICES. FREE INST 


YARN MART, Inc., 1632 Belmont, Dept. R , Chicago 


merica, playlet, by Flor- 

First ristmas Tree = 23 Summers, just publish- 
ed. Historically correct as 

nearly a possibic, as to ne ident, setting, costume, c. Dresenta- 
tle Characters 4m. 8 ime twenty minutes e 40 centa. 


Address orders to THE CRITTENDEN PRESS, coLumena, mo. 


KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed 


with one COLORED enlargement, or two profes 


FILMS gional enlargements, All for 26¢ coin). Genuine, 


ationaliy known, Momn-Tonr Superior Quality. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Abs 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
*% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, achool, and teach 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 





83. Making Sleds 

Excellent training in co-ordination 
of eye and hand is offered by a three- 
color cardboard cutout model of the 
famous Flexible Flyer sled. The mod- 
els are about six inches long and have 
a steering attachment which actually 
operates. They may be secured at 10 
cents per dozen (half the cost), to- 
gether with a free Unit of Work. 
May we send your order to S. L. Allen 
& Company? 


84. A “Supervue” of New York City 
An interesting feature of the new 
“supervue” map of New York City 
offered by Allerton Club Residences 
is that in addition to the principal 
map, drawn as if from an airplane, 
there are maps of the various subway 
systems, which would aid a visitor 
greatly in getting about. Lists of 
places of amusement, museums, li- 
braries, churches, etc., also will be 
found helpful. If you wish this ed- 
ucational map, send us 10 cents. 


5. New Seatwork Material 

Young children will get many 
hours of fun, and an opportunity for 
self-expression, from the Picture 
Story Cards recently made available to 
teachers by National Biscuit Com- 
pany, makers of Shredded Wheat. A 
series of subjects, such as “Humpty 
Dumpty,” “The Three Little Pigs,” 
and others equally familiar and pop 
ular, will be sent free to teachers on 
request, one package to a teacher. 
Each card has directions for color- 
ing. Accompanying the series is a 
leaflet, How Children Develop In- 
dividuality with Drawing and Color- 
ing, and aids for pupils in making up 
Picture Story Albums for themselves. 


86. “Typeys” 

Maybe you have seen someone 
amuse himself by making a row of 
soldiers, or a similar “drawing,” on 
the typewriter, But did it ever occur 
to you that a great many designs 
might be made—simple or elaborate; 
humorous, dramatic, artistic? The 
manufacturers of the Underwood 
Portable Typewriter have seen the 
possibilities and have been offering to 
pay for the best typewritten “pic 
tures” submitted to them. These 
“Typeys,” as they have been dubbed, 
have their serious side, as far as 
children are concerned. When pu- 
pils use a typewriter for fun, they 
learn the position of the various keys, 
and this knowledge will stand them 
in good stead. The educational val- 
ue of typewriting in elementary 
schools has been demonstrated. A 
free booklet, How to Make “Typeys, 
will be sent on request. 





have Snapshots and Picture Post- 
cards in a drawer, or stuck into a 
book -Classify them and keep them 
in the New FOTO-TAINER 


Get for yourself and your friends 
wu LIFETIME GIFT. Make yourself, 
in a jiffy, a collection that you are 
proud to own and show to your friends. 
Pass the pictures NOT the Album 

Loose-leaf, Pockets sewn 


SENT ON FIVE DAYS APPROVAL 
Travel Size (Cap 250) Library Size (500) 


IMITATION LEATHER $2.00 $2.75 
GENUINE LEATHER 2.78 3.75 
ANTIQUE COWHIDE 

SILK-LINED 3.50 5.00 


If money is sent with order, initials 
or name stamped in gold FREE, 


NOT SOLD IN STORES 
ME VI, 228 E. 45th st., New York, Dept. 1. 


















out 





just 


The Only Work of Its Kind ! 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF RECORDED MUSIC 
Compiled and Edited by R. D. Darrell 
Introduction by Lawrence Gilman 


588 Pages—Gold Stamped Cloth 
Send for FREE Descriptive Leaflet 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc. 


ducational Dept. 
The World's Best Recorded Music 


18 East 48 St., New York 


REE 


beautiful guide map “I” 
of New York City. 


ie ae Rates from $2.50 for two 
+ 


i Hotel EMPIRE 


. 





BROADWAY at 63rd STREET, WN. Y. 


10¢ BOOKS craves 


350 titles: Social Studies, Industries, lables, 
Myths, Nature, Biography. History, Geovraphy, 
Literature, etic Send us a posteard with your 
name, address, school and grades taught, and we 
will send you one book FREE together with 
complete list of titles. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 











True Christmas Cheer 
Help to Make Others Healthy 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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